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Loss Prevention Helps You 


ANY BUSINESS MEN are realiz- 
M ing with somewhat of a 
shock that too many people like 
the products or services of Ameri- 
can enterprise a lot better than 
they like the system or the motives 
of the companies which make it 
up. 

That being the case, and every 
poll of public opinion re-empha- 
sizes its validity, the insurance 
agent who continues merely to ad- 
vertise that he sells insurance is 
like a farmer who continues to 
milk his cow while the flood 
sweeps his barn and everything in 
it down the river. 

The time is very near when 
every organization, if it is to be 
kept in business by the public, 
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must do more than provide the 
product or service it is paid to per- 
form. Certainly insurance is no 
exception to this growing tend- 
ency to discount appeals for the 
favor of the public which are ob- 
viously purely commercial and un- 
mixed with any sense of social 
responsibility. ‘ 

A man buys an automobile pol- 
icy and if he has a loss, we reim- 
burse him with a certain number 
of dollars. If we do not settle that 
loss fairly, we can certainly do our- 
selves a lot of harm, but we are not 
entitled to any special credit for 
paying that claim. The policy- 
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holder paid his premium. He ex- 
pects a prompt and fair settle- 
ment. He has paid for it. It is an 
out and out business transaction. 

It is by doing something that it 
has not been paid to do that an or- 
ganization, or an individual, can 
most easily impress the public 
with its desire to be of extraor- 
dinary service. The extra service 
of washing the windshield, now 
happily back with us — the “‘free”’ 
meal on an air-liner — are taken 
as evidence of the intention of go- 
ing all-out in service to the public. 
Sometimes some of these services 
are a nuisance, but we just natu- 
rally go back to the place where 
that kind of spirit prevails. We do 
not usually go out of our way to 
buy of the man who holds out his 
hand for his pay and, when he 
gets it, loses all further interest 
in us. 

The insurance business is in a 
particularly vulnerable position in 
this respect. We may not like to 
admit it, but it is misfortune of one 
kind or another that keeps us in 
business. It is automobile acci- 
dents that make automobile in- 
surance necessary. A person must 
have a fire to collect on his fire 
policy: We can coldbloodedly take 
the position that the more mishaps 
there are, the more need there will 
be for our services — the more in- 
dispensable insurance will be. Or, 
by doing what we can to prevent 
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accidents from occurring, we can 
convince the public that we are 
humane and public spirited and 
have a genuine interest in their 
welfare. 


BENEFIT IN Two Ways 


It is fortunate, since we have 
stockholders to consider, that this 
altruism (like most altruism) is 
good business, not only in the long 
run, but immediately. We benefit, 
of course, in two ways. When, by 
the exercise of greater care, an ac- 
cident to one of our policyholders 
is prevented, we benefit first by 
not having a claim made under 
his policy. Secondly, if enough in- 
sured car-owners drive more care- 
fully, as a result of all these educa- 
tional efforts, we know that losses 
will soon go down to the point 
where rates can be reduced pro- 
portionately. And we know that as 
rates go down, we can sell automo- 
bile insurance much more easily 
and to a much wider market. 

Therefore, we can well afford to 
spend some of the dollars we re- 
ceive from our policyholders in 
showing them in various ways how 
they can prevent accidents. As a 
matter of fact, the insurance busi- 
ness gains in so many ways from 
accident, fire and crime preven- 
tion activities that it would be 
very strange if we were not will- 
ing, and even eager, to join with 
interested organizations in other 
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lines of business in underwriting 
these activities. 

The casualty companies are en- 
gaged in extensive crime and acci- 
dent prevention programs, both 
directly and through the organiza- 
tions to which they give financial 
and other support. In addition to 
full credit for 
the important 
work being 
done by the 
National Con- 
servation Bu- 
reau, the casu- 
alty companies 
are entitled to 
credit for a 
substantial part 
of the activities 
of organiza- 
tions, such as 
the New York 
Center for Safe- 
ty Education, 
the National 
Safety Council, 
the Interna- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police and many 
others to which they make sizable 
annual contributions. 

That the casualty companies do 
not always receive credit for the 
safety activity in which they en- 
gage collectively, and in some 
cases individually, is suggested by 
a recent public opinion poll in 
which those who felt that the gov- 
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ernment had done the most to 
make people more careful and to 
prevent accidents outnumbered 
those who felt the insurance com- 
panies had played a leading role 
in this field by almost three to one. 

One reason for this lack of pub- 
lic appreciation of what the insur- 
ance business is 
doing to keep 
people from 
having acci- 
dents and other 
mishaps is un- 
doubtedly that 
much of this 
help, for which 
the business 
pays, when put 
into operation 
on the local 
level where it 
comes into con- 
tact with the 
public, func- 
tions through 
channels not 
identified with 
the insurance 
business. State motor vehicle and 
educational authorities, police and 
other local enforcement authori- 
ties, high school principals and 
teachers are fully conscious of the 
fact that a great part of the mate- 
rials and technical assistance upon 
which they depend so greatly in 
their safety activities is furnished 
by the fire and casualty insurance 
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companies. When this help is 
passed on to the public, however, 
the source is not always apparent 
to those who enjoy the benefits 
and, as the poll referred to indi- 
cates so clearly, much of it is 
credited by the public to the state 
and local authorities through 
which it is disseminated. 

It is plain to be seen that from 
the standpoint of building good 
public relations for the insurance 
business, too few of the really im- 
portant things which the business 
undoubtedly is doing in the public 
interest are reaching down through 
the industry’s own outlets to the man 
and woman who have the deciding 
vote as to what business is worthy 
of survival. 


Tue AGENT’s PART 


That the stock casualty insur- 
ance agents and the stock fire 
insurance agents which constitute 
the industry’s front line force 
could be enormously effective in 
retailing to the public the safety 
messages which are now, for the 
most part, being disposed of by 
the companies on a _ wholesale 
basis and through other than 
trade channels, can hardly be dis- 
puted. What is needed is that 
more of these fire and casualty in- 
surance agents utilize the assets 
which they possess through mem- 
bership in a business so rich in 
opportunities for public service 
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and through representation of 
companies which, as a whole, are 
doing so much to serve the com- 
munity of which they are a part. 
But an even more impelling rea- 
son than that it is good public 
relations for the business in which 
they make their livelihood for in- 
surance agents to participate in 
loss prevention activity is the fact 
that it is good business for each of 
them individually. With the stake 
that an agent has in the automo- 
bile insurance business, how can 
he possibly do anything but give 
his active support to any local ef- 
fort to reduce automobile acci- 
dents? When he knows, for exam- 
ple, that if automobile accidents 
keep on increasing, further rate 
increases will be necessary, which 
will make his selling job tougher 
and tougher, how can he take any- 
thing but an active part in every 
effort to improve a situation ,so 
vitally affecting his own income? 
You wouldn’t expect to see a 
hardware dealer or an investment 
banker play a conspicuous part in 
the accident prevention campaign 
of the Chamber of Commerce, or 
the Kiwanis Club, while the in- 
surance agent in the membership 
remained indifferent. Yet you do 
see something approaching that 
situation in many communities. 
Sometimes it is because the agent 
is just too busy making today’s 
money to care about the future. 
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The agent can talk over community safety problems with the police or fire 
chief, or superintendent of schools. 


But more often it is because he has 
not fully realized how easy it has 
been made for him to take the 
lead in safety efforts, or what an 
opportunity these efforts give him 
to attract favorable attention to 
his agency virtually without cost. 

In these days of sharply rising 
advertising costs, any form of pub- 


licity that can make his agency 
stand out as a constructive factor 
in the community certainly de- 


serves consideration. When, in 
addition, this activity brings him 
contacts with influential citizens 
who are all prospective buyers of 
insurance, it is certainly wise at 
least to consider how great, or how 
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little, an expenditure of time 
(since this is the only expenditure 
required by the agent) such a plan 
involves. 


Loss PREVENTION PROGRAMS 


There is not space to present 
here a detailed blueprint of an 
agency loss prevention program, 
but the following suggestions may 
serve to illustrate how easily such 
a program can be gotten under 
way. 

First and foremost, any agent 
can easily get in touch with his 
local police and fire chiefs and 
with his superintendent of schools 
and let them know that he is 
greatly concerned over such com- 
munity problems as the mounting 
loss of life from automobile acci- 
dents, increasing fire losses, or the 
rising tide of juvenile delinquency. 
In addition to assuring them of his 
own personal support of any ef- 
forts they may make to improve 
these conditions, he can let them 
know that the companies which he 
represents have made available to 
him a variety of printed mate- 
rials — posters, folders, etc., — 
which he can contribute in rea- 
sonable quantities for use in any 
organized educational campaign 
they may wish to undertake. 

He can follow the same course 
with the service clubs, church or 
fraternal groups, or other organ- 
izations of which he may be a 
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member. Usually the meré fact 
that he is interested in these efforts 
to better conditions in the com- 
munity will be sufficient to win 
him a place on the organization’s 
accident prevention committee, or 
on the fire prevention or other 
committees appointed to cooper- 
ate with public officials and with 
other interested groups. 

If the agent is not averse to 
“speaking out in meeting,” he will 
have many opportunities to let his 
townspeople know how he feels 
about these important community 
welfare problems and what the in- 
dustry which he represents is doing 
to help combat these influences 
which threaten the well-being of 
the community. If he is a finished 
speaker, so much the better. But it 
is not necessary to be an orator to 
present the problem factually, to 
outline the remedy and to suggest 
a course of community or group 
action. 

In making such a talk, liberal 
use can be made of notes or the en- 
tire talk can be read from a pre- 
pared paper, if need be. A sug- 
gested outline for such a talk, or 
the complete text for a talk of any 
desired length, can usually be ob- 
tained from the advertising or edu- 
cational departments of the com- 
panies which the agent represents, 
or from the public relations de- 
partments of such company asso- 
ciations as the National Board of 
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Fire Underwriters and the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. 


NEwsPaAPERS, Rapio, FILMs 


As a valuable by-product of 
such a talk, local newspapers are 
usually willing to publish in their 
news columns a condensation of a 
talk on any timely topic which 
concerns the safety of the com- 
munity. This is particularly the 
case where constructive sugges- 
tions are advanced in the talk, or 
where it is part of a concerted com- 
munity effort to improve local 
conditions. Local radio stations 


provide another channel for talks 
on safety topics, especially during 


Fire Prevention Week, Clean-up 
Week and other similar concen- 
trations of activity. 

Motion picture films on high- 
way safety and other conservation 
subjects, of which there are many 
now available, afford insurance 
agents another opportunity to 
make a personal contribution to 
local safety drives. An example of 
such a film, available to all insur- 
ance agents, is ‘Wanton Murder”’ 
produced by the National Traffic 
Institute. An agent can easily ar- 
range to present films such as this 
at meetings of organizations with 
which he is connected, or at other 
community gatherings, preferably 
preceded by a short introductory 
talk on highway safety or some 
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other allied problem. 

If educational activity such as 
this is made a definite and con- 
tinuous part of the agent’s public 
relations program, he is bound to 
receive credit from an_ ever- 
widening circle for being a public- 
spirited citizen and a real com- 
munity asset. 

The fact that this is one of the 
best forms of advertising an in- 
surance agent can employ — to be 
known as a leader in loss preven- 
tion activities — the fact that he 
can, as a result of these activities, 
make more contacts with com- 
munity leaders than he could on 
the golf course, or in any other 
way, doesn’t make the public 
think one bit less of him or his 
motives. The public is generous in 
that respect. It will give him 
credit for being sincere and unself- 
ish to just the extent that he is 
sincere. If he obviously is using 
safety as an entering wedge to get 
in and sell — if he offers a folder 
on accident prevention with one 
hand and reaches for an applica- 
tion with the other, he won’t get 
very far. But if he waits for the 
long-range benefits, if he slowly 
increases his value to the com- 
munity by doing some of these 
things to improve local conditions, 
if he gradually adds to his ac- 
quaintanceship, his townspeople 
are just bound to turn to him more 
and more for their insurance needs. 
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An illustration of how this 
works was given in an article in 
Life about an automobile dealer 
in Kankakee, Illinois, named 
Ronny Hammes, who has built up 
a tremendous business. The reason 
for his success was summed up this 
way: “‘The real secret of Ronny 
Hammes’ success lies in an atti- 
tude of mind which colors every- 
thing he does. He has a simple, 
homey ideal of service, both to his 
customers and his community.” 
Mr. Hammes could have sold cars, 
taken his commissions and let the 
matter end there and been just 
another automobile dealer. But in 
addition to giving his customers 
what they paid for, he gave them 
something they didn’t pay for, and 
he has found it was good business. 
His agency has grown, and he is 
one of the community’s assets. 


An ASSET TO THE COMMUNITY 


We know how important it is in 
these days for an insurance agent to 
be regarded as an asset to his com- 
munity. In every business, the 
middleman is on the defensive. 
The public knows it can buy in- 
surance at less initial cost if it 
deals with a company that does 
not employ agents. The agent may 
earn his commissions by giving a 


good product and good service but 
that is taken for granted — he has 
got to do more than that to be 
regarded as a community asset — 
as a good citizen. He can only do 
that by doing something for the 
community beyond what he is 
paid to do. Community safety 
work is his natural opportunity for 
public service. 

If a business or an individual is 
continually doing things that are 
in the public interest and lets 
people know about them, it can 
forget about its public relations. 
They are just bound to be good. 
If the business or individual op- 
erates selfishly, with no regard for 
the public good, they are bound 
to have bad public relations. It is 
that simple, and you do not have 
to have a public relations counsel 
to tell you that. Through local 
loss prevention activity, insurance 
agents have the means of render- 
ing a conspicuous public service, 
one they are not paid to perform. 
Therefore the agent who goes into 
loss prevention activity, in a 
broad-minded way, as a long 
range good will builder for his 
agency, will not have to worry 
about his public relations, or of 
justifying his place in the com- 
munity. 


de 





* Insurance on valuable 
papers and accounts re- 
ceivable provides a fertile 
and uncrowded field for 


the agent to enter 


When Ink Needs Insuring 


ITH THE RELATIVE abun- 

dance of money today, it is 
not too difficult to sell John Doe 
fire insurance on his home and 
contents, or automobile liability 
coverage. In fact, it’s easy — so 
much so that in very nearly the 
average case someone has already 
done this very thing. Your only 
opportunity, therefore, lies in im- 
proving such a man’s protection. 
The average agent knows about 
these lines, so here you are com- 
peting with the entire insurance 
fraternity in your territory. Right 
now, I am interested in a couple 
of lines with a considerable mar- 
ket, a very real need, a reasonable 
premium and a minimum of 
competition. 


VALUABLE PAPERS INSURANCE 


Relatively few insurance men 
realize that every public library, 
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symphony orchestra, choral, his- 
torical, medical and dental society, 
engineering and architectural firm, 
every town, city, and county gov- 
ernment, as well as private and 
educational libraries, are all prime 
prospects for valuable papers cov- 
erage. These less-thought-of pros- 
pects are in addition to the more 
obvious ones, including many mer- 
cantile and manufacturing firms, 
investment houses, banks and 
similar risks. 

A glance at the policy will show 
that coverage applies to books, 
records, maps, drawings, deeds, 
abstracts, mortgages, manuscripts, 
‘and similar papers and docu- 
ments usual to the business of the 
insured.” (In insuring a private 
library, it will be necessary to 
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describe the insured’s occupation 
as being “‘library collector” in ad- 
dition to his usual business in order 
to meet the above definition of in- 
sured items.) Specifically excluded 
are money, postage, revenue, or 
trading stamps, notes, securities, 
or similar promises to pay a sum 
certain in money; also property 
for sale and samples of the same. 

The insuring agreement of this 
contract is written on an “‘all loss”’ 
basis including loss, damage or 
destruction of the insured items, 
excepting only misplacement or 
mysterious disappearance, wear 
and tear, gradual deterioration 
and inherent vice, and lastly, war 
damage. I will suggest the elimina- 
tion of the mysterious disappear- 
ance exclusion a bit later. 

The kinds of coverage available 
fall into three different categories: 


A. Blanket Inside — Covers unnamed 
valuable papers with a limit per 
item amounting to five percent 
of the total blanket insurance 
purchased, or $5,000, whichever 
is less. 

B. Specific Inside — Covers individu- 
ally named and described items 
for amounts specified in the 
declaration. 

C. Outside — 10% of the total amount 
of blanket and specific insurance 
combined (subject to a maxi- 
mumof $5,000) is extended with- 
out additional cost to cover the 
insured valuable papers while 
being conveyed outside the des- 
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ignated premises or temporarily 
within the premises of others ex- 
cept for storage, excluding loss 
when the insured items are in 
the hands of hired carriers or in 
the mail. The outside coverage 
is in effect any place in the 
United States, Canada or New- 
foundland. As an underwriting 
note, it should be observed that 
this free outside coverage is 
often eliminated when the con- 
tract is written covering either 
public or lending libraries. The 
reason for this is obvious; the 
rate structure contemplates only 
occasional or relatively modest 
exposure whereas such libraries 
have a very heavy frequency of 
outside loss, 
Che cost of valuable papers in- 
surance is not difficult to compute. 
A. Blanket Inside — The 100 percent 


co-insurance contents fire rate, 
less any safe discount, increased 
50 percent — this latter increase 
not to exceed 40¢ per $100. 

B. Specific Inside— The 100 percent 
co-insurance contents fire rate, 
less any safe discount, increased 
five percent —this latter in- 
crease not to be less than 5¢ per 
$100. 

C. Outside — Additional insurance 
over and above the 10 percent 
free outside coverage, which is 
only extended insurance, may 
be purchased at a rate of $10 per 
$1,000. 

D. Minimum Premium — $10 per one 
year policy, or $25 for a three 
year policy paid in advance. 
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Some agents have questioned 
the saleability of valuable papers 
insurance, feeling that fire insur- 
ance already does the job in a sat- 
isfactory fashion. In answering 
this contention, it may be pointed 
out that fire insurance will not 
undertake to pay the actual cost 
of replacing val- 
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plosion, flood, and wind, as well 
as any other cause of loss which 
you may care to conceive, ex- 
cluding normal wear and tear, 
inherent vice, vermin, or war 

damage. 
Please note that I did not ex- 
clude mysterious disappearance 
just now. I do 





uable papers. 
This coverage 
does! If a town’s 
official records 
are destroyed 
by fire, the fire 
policy will pay 
for new record 
books, binders 


and pages — 
perhaps even 





the ink with 
which to recon- 
struct the rec- 
ords. But the 
big expense of 
reconstructing 
the town’s rec- 
ords will be that 
of the labor in- 
volved rather than the material. 
Only valuable papers insurance 
will pay this heavy cost. Further- 
more, it should be made clear that 
valuable papers insurance is not 
limited to the hazard of fire. It in- 
cludes theft, burglary, or disap- 
pearance of the insured items. It 
not only covers damage or de- 
struction by fire, but also by ex- 
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. minimum of competition 


not believe we 
should. I pro- 
pose that if we 
are to sell “all 
loss”? insurance 
let us make it as 
nearly that as 
possible. ‘Throw 
that mysterious 
disappearance 
exclusion out of 
the contract! 
You will have 
to increase the 
final premium 
by ¥ in order 
to accomplish 
this, but I know 
you will find it 
well worthwhile. 
It is the only way this contract has 
been sold in many offices and the 
results have been most gratifying, 
not only in respect to premium, 
but, what is much more impor- 
tant, in regard to proper coverage 
at the time of loss. 

The accounts receivable market 
is even broader than that for valu- 
able papers coverage. Briefly, any 
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person or concern who accepts 


charge accounts is a prospect for 
this protection. Most agents will 
recognize the breadth of the mar- 
ket. Their most frequent objection 
to the solicitation of the line lies in 
their inability to see what actual 
buy-appeal it has to the prospect. 


VISUAL EvipENCE HELPs 


I have one or two pieces of am- 
munition on this subject which 
have been of great help to me. 
One of them is a clipping from a 
newspaper in which a merchant 
informed his clientele that, by rea- 
son of a disastrous fire, he was 
now operating at a new address. 
He further requested that those 
who had accounts with him come 
in and tell him about them, “‘in 
order that our pleasant relations 
may be continued as in the past.” 
Now I happen to know that this 
particular firm had adequate fire 
insurance on merchandise, furni- 
ture and fixtures; yet this old busi- 
ness house failed, and for just one 
reason — loss of money due from 
its customers. 

I have seen an agent pull a 
slightly charred, smoked, and con- 
sequently, illegible account sheet 
out of his brief case, put it on the 
desk in front of his prospect and 
ask, “What would happen to 
this firm if your accounts re- 
ceivable looked like this tomorrow 
morning?” 
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I have also seen another success- 
ful approach, a question worded 
something as follows, ‘“‘Aside from 
merchandise, Mr. Merchant, what 
is your most liquid large asset? I 
suppose it’s your accounts receiv- 
able. Do you insure those rec- 
ords?”’ Once a recognition of his 
uninsured hazard is achieved, it 
should be pointed out that, ac- 
cording to reliable statistics, of 
those concerns whose records are 
destroyed, 43 percent of them do 
not resume business; 74 percent of 
them suffer severe reduction in 
credit; and a decrease in collec- 
tions occurs varying from 50 per- 
cent to 70 percent. No merchant 
would care to contemplate such a 
situation for his own business. 

In explaining this coverage to 
the prospect, it should be made 
clear that accounts receivable in- 
surance protects against financial 
loss (not physical damage) result- 
ing from inability to collect money 
due the assured because of certain 
circumstances. Right here it is 
proper to point out that this cov- 
erage may be written on either of 
two bases: the standard printed 
contract of scheduled hazards, or 
a substituted “all loss” insuring 
agreement. The standard contract 
insures against financial loss by 
reason of the assured’s inability to 
collect from his customers, origi- 
nating in (1) the destruction of or 
damage to the accounts receivable 
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ate 


Clerks running from a fire will not stop to lock up valuable ledgers and papers 


records occurring in the premises, 
(2) burglary from within the con- 
tainer, (3) the theft or disappear- 
ance of the records accompanying 
a storm, fire, explosion, earth- 
quake, riot, strike or similar speci- 
fied occurrence. The “‘all loss”’ in- 
suring agreement, on the other 
hand, covers such inability result- 
ing from literally all loss of, dam- 


age to, or destruction of the rec- 
ords occurring within the premises 
from whatsoever cause, excluding 
only war damage and embezzle- 
ment by either an officer or part- 
ner of the firm. 

The reader may very well ask, 
*‘What’s the difference?”’ The an- 
swer is not difficult. All loss insur- 
ance goes beyond the standard 
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coverage in several particulars. 
First, it includes mysterious or un- 
explainable disappearance. Sec- 
ond, it covers financial loss result- 
ing from the insured’s inability to 
collect money due to burglary of 
the premises, as well as burglary 
of the safe or vault in which the 
accounts are stored. For example, 
it covers the loss occurring when 
burglars break into the premises 
and remove the accounts receiv- 
able container in its entirety. 
Third, embezzlement or vandal- 
ism by employees (not officers or 
partners) is covered in excess of 
any fidelity insurance. Fourth, 
similar loss resulting from larceny 
or theft of the records by persons 
public to the assured is covered 
regardless of the circumstances. 
Fifth, any other source of loss 
which we have not anticipated in 
this discussion would also be in- 
cluded under the “‘all loss” form. 
The standard coverage is good 
protection, but it offers possibil- 
ities for uninsured loss. I know of 
certain offices which have never 
sold, nor even offered the stand- 
ard protection, but have had very 
good fortune in selling a con- 
siderable volume of all loss ac- 
counts receivable insurance. 


Use ILLusTRATIONS 
Let’s get back to our interrupted 
discussion of selling this coverage. 
It is to be hoped that, by the meth- 
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ods already mentioned, you have 
gotten your prospect to admit the 
existence of an important unin- 
sured exposure. Once this is rec- 
ognized, you must tell him in 
general terms about accounts re- 
ceivable insurance, and how it 
covers this very hazard. Let me 
assure you that it will not be suffi- 
cient to refer to the coverage in 
general or policy terms alone. 
Having described the protection 
in policy language, it will then be 
essential to illustrate it by four or 
five very concrete examples of ex- 
actly how losses might occur and 
how this protection would insure 
against them. If your presentation 
has been sufficiently good, your 
prospect may favor you by offering 
certain objections. First, he may 
point out that in the 50 or 100 
years of his firm’s existence such a 
loss has never occurred. This is a 
very old objection and is well 
countered by the argument of the 
law of averages. In our own an- 
tique-loving New England, I have 
often been able to counter with 
the remark that certainly the pres- 
ent existence of century-old home- 
steads is no refutation of fire in- 
surance. No more does the pros- 
pect’s present fine history of no 
record losses refute the value of 
this far more broad and inexpen- 
sive coverage. A second common 
objection to this coverage is that 
the accounts receivable records are 
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already protected, being kept in a 
fireproof safe. In answer, it may be 
said that these records are often 
exposed all day and that clerks 
running for their lives from a sud- 
den fire cannot be expected to 
take time out to lock up the ac- 
counts receivables. Further, it may 
be pointed out that most safes are 
only fire-resistant, not fireproof. 

When your prospect asks how 
you would determine the loss in 
the event of an accident, he is 
thoroughly happy because he feels 
that now he has you stopped! But 
you may feel even more delighted 
because you now know that he is 
thinking seriously of the coverage. 
Get out your proposal form in 
order to show where you record 
information on the _prospect’s 
monthly accounts receivable for 
the last 12 months. Then proceed 
to explain the method by which a 
gross loss figure is obtained on the 
basis of an arithmetical propor- 
tion, using this data in conjunc- 
tion with the assured’s monthly 
accounts receivable report made 
to the company during the policy 
currency. 

The “X” will be the equitable 
estimate as to gross accounts re- 
ceivable at the time of the loss and 
thus will become the starting point 
in the computation of the amount 
of indemnity due. Such a method 
will be used in the event that the 
assured’s general ledger or other 
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records have also been destroyed, 
making more accurate means of 
loss computation impossible. 

As for the cost objection, you 
may point out that the rate is only 
a fraction of the contents fire rate 
which your prospect is already 
paying for fire protection alone. 
We are offering more for less. 
The rate is obtained by taking 
the 100 percent contents fire rate, 
applying any applicable safe dis- 
count, and then dividing the re- 
sulting figure by two. If all loss 
insurance is being sold, this net 
rate must be increased by 4%. The 
minimum rate is 5¢ per $100, and 
the minimum premium, $20 a 
year. 

Having by this time demon- 
strated the existence of an ex- 
posure, offered and explained the 
coverage available to meet it, and 
answered the objections of your 
prospect, it would seem high time 
to ask for the order. This might be 
done in something of the following 
fashion, ““Mr. Merchant, you buy 
fire insurance on your merchan- 
dise which is a ‘frozen’ asset and 
has not yet brought you any profit. 
Your accounts receivable, on the 
other hand, represent a far more 
liquid asset and include all the 
profits for which you have worked. 
I suggest that you buy all loss 
insurance to cover this exposure, 
and at a lower cost into the bar- 
gain.” 
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“They couldn’t bully good old Joe with those silly safety rules!” 
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. . ACCIDENT 


Icarus, 1947. A 10-year-old boy, evi- 
dently over-saturated with the adven- 
tures of Superman, attempted to take 
off from his garage roof, wearing a pair of 
large wings manufactured from canvas 
and lath. He was temporarily grounded 
with a broken leg (Painesville, O.). . . . 
Just Dropped In. An AFL union meeting 
played host to a most unexpected guest 
lately when a young lady taking pictures 
on the roof above them fell, landed on 
the skylight and crashed into the midst of 
the startled men (New York, N. Y.). 


. . AUTOMOBILE 


Hard to Swallow. Not long ago a woman 
excitedly called the police to report that 
her car had crashed into a submarine. 
To the law, this sounded like a mighty 
tall story, but she finally persuaded them 
to appear at the scene of the accident — 
and sure enough! The woman’s car had 
jumped a wall and hit a World War I 
submarine moored in the river (Miami, 
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‘la.). . . . Costly Forgetfulness. Fewer 
cases of stolen automobiles would un- 
doubtedly occur if car owners did not 
make it so easy for the thieves. A survey 
in a New Jersey town made over a six- 
year period showed that in g1 percent 
of the cars which were stolen, the keys 
had been left either in the ignition or 
readily available — which is as good as 
placing a ‘‘help yourself” sign on the 
windshield (Plainfield, N. J.). 


. . » AVIATION 


“But Honestly... !’ Again in the 
realm of tall tales, there is one man who 
will undoubtedly have a hard time mak- 
ing people believe him, but he really 
was run over by an airplane! An iron 
worker by trade, he was repairing a 
hangar door when a plane broke loose 
from its moorings and, driven by heavy 
winds, knocked him down, injuring him 
slightly (Newark, N.J.). . . . Bolt From 
the Blue. The date was, of course, Friday 
the 13th; the man was on his way to work, 
casually aware of the drone of an airplane 
somewhere above. Suddenly, with the 
speed of lightning, something flashed 
past him and landed with ear-splitting 
noise only a few feet from where he 
stood. The ‘‘something” proved to be 
a 25-pound sand ballast bag from the 
airplane! He is treasuring it as a souvenir 
of a traditional jinx day which turned 
out to be a lucky one for him (Hartford, 
Conn.). 


. . « BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Good Advice, Bad Example. One of the 
actresses on the ‘‘Gang Busters” radio 
program, which frequently reminds list- 
eners not to keep valuables around the 
house, returned home one evening to 
find that burglars had visited there. 
Their loot included an $850 fur coat, 
$2,000 in jewelry, and $7,000 in govern- 
ment bonds (New York, N. Y.). 

















* As a mirror held up to the 
past may also show the 
future, here are some 
well-founded predictions 
for new developments in 
this important form of 
insurance 


What’s Ahead for Compensation 


HIS QUESTION is a prominent 
"Tce in the minds of many 
agents because of economic de- 
velopments and the social trends 
of recent years. Because of recog- 
nized uncertainties, it would be 
unwise to attempt any long-range 
forecast. However, a look into the 
immediate future may, perhaps, 
be taken by observing the trends of 
the last few years. 

Workmen’s compensation rep- 
resents one of the early major 
developments in this country of a 
broad program of social legislation 
designed to alleviate the vicissi- 
tudes of the unfortunate. Today, 
there are many social plans which 
have been enacted into law, but 
workmen’s compensation has main- 
tained its important place in our 
industrial life. 

The fundamental purpose un- 
derlying all compensation laws is 
to provide benefits which are 
certain and promptly available to 
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workmen who receive occupa- 
tional injuries and, in many 
jurisdictions, occupational diseases 
as well. In 1911 the first practical 
state law was enacted. Prior to 
that time there had been some ex- 
perimentation on a very limited 
scale, but for the most part injured 
workmen had to depend upon in- 
demnities based upon common 
law rules of negligence. Recoveries 
were uncertain, suits were expen- 
sive to prosecute, and payments 
long delayed beyond the time 
when they would have been most 
helpful. 

The common law procedure 
was productive of economic loss. 
It was not surprising, therefore, 
after one or two states had shown 
the way, for the great majority of 
the states to quickly follow their 
lead. By the end of the next ten 
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years there were but a handful of 
states without compensation laws. 
Today there is but one state, 
Mississippi, without such a law. 
In addition to the 47 states which 
have such laws, there are also 
compensation laws in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico and Hawaii, as well as 
two Federal laws, one for govern- 
ment workers, and the other 
subdivided into two parts: the 
first part for longshoremen and 
harbor workers, and the second 
part for employees of private in- 
dustry within the District of 
Columbia. 


An Economic GAIN 


As compared with the old com- 


mon law situation, workmen’s 
compensation represents an eco- 
nomic gain. It spreads the cost of 
occupational injuries uniformly 
and fairly over the entire field of 
business, maintains the. social 
status of the injured workman and 
his family while he is disabled, and 
promotes his earlier return to 
gainful employment. The agent 
who plays a part in the adminis- 
tration of compensation is render- 
ing a valuable service to the public 
welfare. It is interesting to note 
that while compensation laws 
have frequently been amended or 
re-enacted, no state has abandoned 
the system after once adopting it. 

The fundamental purpose of 
workmen’s compensation and the 
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underlying principles have long 
since become firmly established. 
Recent legislation has been di- 
rected toward extensions of cov- 
erage, broadening of benefits, and 
other improvements. It is on the 
basis of these developments that 
one may look around the corner to 
see what may be next. During the 
1947 legislative year we may ex- 
pect to see several hundred bills 
introduced in our legislatures, all 
for the purpose of amending com- 
pensation, laws. Of what nature 
will they be? 

One type will be for the purpose 
of making compensation available 
to employees for whom it is not 
now provided. It has been esti- 
mated that only about one-half of 
all those employed are covered by 
compensation laws. Some whole 
groups are excluded; such as sea- 
men and railroadmen. Although 
there have been no compensation 
laws enacted for their benefit, they 
do gain from Federal laws which, 
by statute, have established pre- 
cise rules of negligence. Farm em- 
ployees and domestic workers are 
excluded from most compensation 
laws. A beginning has been made 
in some states to bring such work- 
ers under the law, usually with a 
provision that the uninsured em- 
ployer, although personally liable 
for the payment of benefits, is not 
subject to the punitive sections of 
the laws. 
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Groups Not CovERED 


Some groups are not covered 
within states whose laws are ap- 
plicable to “hazardous” or “‘extra- 
hazardous” employments, some- 
times specifically defined in the va- 
rious laws as employments within 
certain occupa- 
tions. Lists of 
hazardous em- 
ployments will 
be expanded 
and other 
means employed 
to bring to ex- 
cluded groups 
the same bene- 
fits generally 
available to the 
majority of 
workers. The 
majority of laws 
are inapplicable 
to employers of 
fewer than a 
number (in one 
state as high as 
15) specified in 
the law. It may be anticipated 
that although the provision may 
not be eliminated, the numerical 
limitation will gradually be low- 
ered. 


Many individual employers of 


large numbers of workmen have 
not accepted compensation in 
states which have “elective’’ laws. 
An elective law permits the 
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employer to accept or reject the 
compensation law. Rejection is 
accompanied by loss of the three 
common law defenses — assump- 
tion of risk by the employee, in- 


jury caused by the negligence of a 


fellow worker, and contributory 
negligence on the part of the in- 
jured worker. 
Generally, this 
situation, plus 
the general un- 
availability of 
insurance pro- 
tection, is ef- 
fective in induc- 
ing employers 
to accept the 
law. Most early 
legislation was 
of the elective 
variety. Half of 
the states, how- 
ever, have been 
able to change 
over to com- 
pulsory laws 
without losing 
their constitu- 
tionality, and this trend may be 
expected to continue. 


INCREASED BENEFITS 


There will probably be more 


bills introduced providing in- 
creased benefits than of any other 
type. The direction that some of 
this legislation may take is indi- 
cated by a review of the present 
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situation in some of the principal 
benefit provisions. Death benefits 
during the period of widowhood 
are paid under 12 laws. Benefits 
for children of deceased workers 
are paid for the entire period of 
their minority (usually until age 
18) under only 18 laws. Benefits 
for workmen totally and perma- 
nently disabled are payable dur- 
ing the lifetime of the disabled in 
only 12 states. In all other laws 
benefits of these kinds are limited 
to a certain number of weeks, a 
certain sum of money, or to a 
combination of both. 

The minimum rate of compen- 
sation (subject generally to actual 
wages, if less) ranges from $3 per 
week in Louisiana to $18 in 
Massachusetts. Not only is this a 
most substantial range, but actu- 
ally there are seven states with 
maximum weekly compensation 
rates smaller than the Massachu- 
setts minimum, and nine states 
whose maximum is the same 
amount as the Massachusetts min- 
imum. The highest maximum rate 
of compensation is provided in 
New York, for which the value is 
$28 per week. The values quoted 
are the basic amounts provided in 
the various laws, but may be modi- 
fied by circumstances, principally 
of dependency. These _ values, 
when compared with increased 
costs of living, indicate the prob- 
ability of some increases. 
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In the field of medical aid there 
will doubtless be legislation to 
improve the lat of the injured 
workman. Twenty-five, about half 
of the laws, provide for full medi- 
cal aid — 11 by actual provision 
in the laws and 14 by permitting 
the administrative authority to 
authorize extensions of medical 
aid without limit. Of the re- 
mainder of the laws, a limited ex- 
tension which is no more than the 
establishment of a new limit is 
permitted in ten states. 

All states have waiting periods, 
periods of time immediately fol- 
lowing accidents during which 
compensation is not paid. Most 
laws provide, however, that pay- 
ments shall be made for the wait- 
ing period if the total period of 
disability is extensive. In 37 states 
the waiting period is seven days. 
Thirteen states, however, have 
already shortened the waiting 
period to less than this time, eight 
of which have adopted a waiting 
period of three days. As the ad- 
ministration of the law and the 
payment of claims becomes sim- 
pler, shorter waiting periods are 
likely to be adopted. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


What other developments are 
likely? The job of providing com- 
pensation for occupational diseases 
will be carried forward. Provision: 
for protection under the law 
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against occupational disease has 
been one of the marked develop- 
ments of the last decade, with the 
result that occupational diseases 
are now compensated, in some in- 
stances with limitations, under 38 
laws. Second injury funds will be- 
come a part of most compensation 
laws. The purpose of a second in- 
jury fund is to prevent discrimina- 
tion in the hiring of partially dis- 
abled workmen by eliminating 


from the compensation due to be 
paid by the employer, when the 
second injury occurs, any aggra- 
vation which is the result of the 
first injury. For example, a work- 
man who has lost one eye becomes 
a permanent total disability case 


if he loses the second. Where there 
is provision for a second injury 
fund, the employer, at the time of 
the second accident, is responsible 
for the amount of compensation 
which would be paid for the loss 
of one eye, and the fund assumes 
the balance of benefits due. The 
number of war casualties who are 
also being brought within the 
purview of second injury funds, 
has, and is, giving a study of this 
problem added impetus. 

A feature of the subject of 
workmen’s compensation which is 
being given considerable study is 
that of vocational rehabilitation. 
This matter is one which is im- 
portant to the workman and pre- 
cisely within the true purpose of 
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any compensation law. The com- 
pensation system must keep the 
workman and his family eco- 
nomically stable when he is out of 
work and must get him back to 
gainful work as soon as possible. 
Not all injured workmen can re- 
turn to the same job. The man 
who has lost four fingers in a press 
may not be able to return to that 
job but he may be trained to en- 
gage in some other equally useful 
occupation. 

What is the future of private 
insurance of the workmen’s com- 
pensation obligation? Insurance 
will most certainly play as im- 
portant a part as it has in the past. 
The real purposes underlying the 
law have become well established 
— prompt handling of claims, the 
best possible treatment of the in- 
jured with the fullest recovery 
permitted by circumstances, and 
the prompt return of workmen to 
their jobs. The contribution of 
private insurance in this respect is 
one in which the industry may 
justly take pride and by which it 
may expect, with confidence, to 
persevere in the future. 


SoctaL AsPECT 


The social aspect of compensa- 
tion insurance has led to agita- 
tion, from time to time, to make 
the business a government monop- 
oly. During the last war there 
were some advocates of Federal 
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legislation which would absorb 
all workmen’s compensation in- 
surance into an all-inclusive na- 
tional social security program. 
This was a part of the so-called 
“cradle to grave’? scheme which, 
according to best accounts, origi- 
nated in England and was seri- 
ously considered there for some 
time. The sweeping character of 
the original principle was not 
there adopted, although within a 
year or so all compensation insur- 
ance in England will become a 
government monopoly to the ex- 
clusion of private carriers. Similar 
legislation is unlikely here since 
the idea has failed to gain general 
public interest, largely because of 
the American preference for free- 
dom of enterprise. 

Security for the compensation 
obligation is a government monop- 
oly in seven states and in Puerto 
Rico. Historically, the last state to 
establish a monopolistic state fund 
was North Dakota in 1919. All the 
monopolistic funds were estab- 
lished as a part of the compensa- 
tion laws themselves. No state 
which has permitted employers to 
secure their compensation obliga- 
tion by insurance has ever aban- 
doned that system in order to em- 
bark on a state monopoly pro- 
gram. Efforts will be made to 
bring monopolistic funds into ex- 
istence, but a properly enlightened 
public, comparing results under 
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private insurance and under mo- 
nopoly, will hardly permit such 
efforts to be successful. 


ComPETITIVE FuNDs 


Eleven states have competitive 
funds, that is; state funds operat- 
ing in competition with private 
carriers. These funds enjoy bene- 
fits not accorded to insurance 
companies, such as freedom from 
some or all of the taxes imposed 
upon private carriers and the 
assistance of other state depart- 
ments to perform functions, such 
as inspection of risks, regularly 
performed by the insurance com- 
panies. Nevertheless, during 1942 
the private insurance companies 
had 79 percent of the total work- 
men’s compensation business in 
competitive fund states. The com- 
petitive funds have shown an in- 
crease in volume of business, but 
the insurance companies have 
shown much more substantial 
gains. This result can be traced 
directly to the outstanding per- 
formance of the insurance com- 
panies and their representatives in 
dealing with the compensation 
problem. We shall go forward 
with the knowledge that we have 
the “know how” and are best 
equipped for the job. 

Competition has been, and will 
continue to be, the lifeblood of the 
business. The insurance buyer and 
his employees have been the bene- 
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Vocational rehabilitation is being given considerable study 


ficiaries of the competitive system. 
Competition within the insurance 
industry has produced prompt 
payment of claims, programs for 
the elimination of accidents and 
the guarding of machines, con- 
stant studies to reduce the ulti- 
mate cost of occupational injuries 
and a fair and equitable system of 
distributing that cost. 


Normally, in the insurance 
businéss, competition is of three 
kinds — rate, coverage and serv- 
ice. Rates in connection with 
compensation insurance have been 
very generally regulated for some 
time. There are now only four 
states which do not have such reg- 
ulation. Under the impetus of the 
S. E. U. A. decision and Public 
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Law 15, all states are expected to 
adopt some form of regulation. 
Coverage is quite generally stand- 
ard because each policy, by what- 
ever carrier issued, must insure 
the obligation imposed upon the 
employer by law. The compensa- 
tion law determines the basic 
coverage. 

Free competition exists in the 
field of “service.’? Claim service 
and accident prevention service 
are important elements in the 
picture. Of recognized impor- 
tance, also, is the element of agency 
service. Agency service is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of stock com- 
pany insurance. The local agent 
has contributed his full share in 


the development of our compensa- 
tion system. He has been as close 
as anyone to the whole compensa- 
tion procedure and has been able 
to recognize and pass along to his 
companies the individual prob- 


lems that need attention and 
solving. 

Workmen’s compensation laws, 
as we have seen, have a higher 
motive than solely one of dollars 
and cents. This higher purpose is 
the special interest of the in- 
surance agent. Business handled 
through an agent has the best 
guarantee that the real purpose of 
the law will be met. In the years to 
come, therefore, the stock com- 
pany agent will continue to play 


an important part in the compen- 
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sation system. His service is a 
competitive tool not possessed by 
the non-stock companies or the 
state funds. 


CLASSIFICATION AND RATING 


With low rate levels, higher 
claim costs, reduced total payrolls 
and price inflation, the need is 
presently recognized for the use of 
intelligent handling of the com- 
pensation problem in both the 
home office of the companies, and 
in the field. This means the appli- 
cation of sound principles of classi- 
fication and rating, with a proper 
appraisal of the hazards of indi- 
vidual risks. Efforts to prevent 
accidents and to reduce the bur- 
den of them when they do occur, 
must play an important part in 
our thinking. With proper plan- 
ning and coordination, we may 
hope to weather through the 
changing condition toward a goal 
of stability. 

An important development of 
the last few years, sponsored by 
stock companies, has been retro- 
spective 1ating by means of which 
substantial savings in premium 
cost to the larger risks are made 
possible based upon favorable loss 
experience. Retrospective rating 
is designed to develop current 
premiums in direct proportion to 
current losses and applies to the 
fullest the principle of self-deter- 
mination of rates employed in 
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underwriting the large risk. It is 
also recognized that company 
expenses are proportionally less as 
risks grow in size, and that the 
expense saving involved may be 
passed along to the insured in 
retrospective rating. This form of 
rating offers an aid to the agent in 
competing on the large risk which 
may be insured by a non-stock 
carrier while at the same time it 
provides an added incentive to the 
risk for the prevention of accidents. 

Originally adopted in 1936, the 
retrospective rating program was 
thoroughly revised in 1943. The 
1943 program, presenting a selec- 
tion of three elective plans, has 
been adopted in 30 states while the 
original program, with some sub- 


sequent changes, remains effective 
in six states. 


Pians “A,” “B” anp “*C” 


In the 1943 retrospective pro- 
gram each plan produces an ulti- 
mate premium charge as a func- 
tion of two elements, the expenses 
of the insurance company and the 
losses of risk, but confines devel- 
oped premiums within ranges of 
minimum and maximum limits. 
The first plan, designated as plan 
“A,” provides that the maximum 
premium shall be the “standard 
premium” but offers substantial 
savings in the final adjusted pre- 
mium if the loss experience is bet- 
ter than average. Plans “B’’ and 
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*<C,” the other two plans, differ in 
that penalty premiums will result 
from higher than average loss 
ratios. Correspondingly, however, 
the possible savings in final ad- 


justed premiums are greater than 


in plan “‘A”’ and they provide that 
much greater incentive for acci- 
dent prevention work. Plan “‘C” 
differs from plan “‘B” in the greater 
saving permitted in determining 
the minimum premium, which in 
plan “C” is the basic expense and 
insurance costs for a no loss risk. 
In the 1943 program plan “B” 
is the counterpart of the original 
1936 retrospective plan. 

Retrospective rating tremen- 
dously affects a large volume of 
workmen’s compensation business, 
resulting in substantial savings to 
policyholders and beneficial ef- 
fects through the prevention of 
accidents. Each year more and 
more risks have adopted retro- 
spective rating and we look for- 
ward to its extension to other risks 
which may not now be insured 
under retrospective rating. 

For the larger risk, retrospective 
rating and experience rating tend 
to modify manual rates, so as to 
apply the proper premium to the 
circumstances peculiar to the in- 
dividual risk. Primarily of benefit 
to the smaller risks, two studies 
are now being conducted. One 
study is just getting under way, 
that of making a complete review 
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of manual classifications. Funda- 
mentally, as many risks as possi- 
ble, which represent the same 
general exposure to injury, should 
be grouped together so that their 
experience will be of sufficient 
volume to accurately determine 
rates. Technological changes in 
industry, a development acceler- 
ated by the war, have made the 
language of some classifications 
inappropriate. 


PREMIUM BASE 


The other study, which has 
been going on for several months, 
is an examination of the premium 
base, which since the establish- 
ment of the compensation business 
has been principally “payroll.” 
New possibilities are being ex- 
plored. The use of payroll has 
been and is productive of many 
inequitable situations. Neverthe- 
less, it is difficult to discard it as 
a base for the determination of 
premium, not alone because of its 
common usage over the years, but 
because it is mechanically the 
easiest system to use and it does 
bear some relationship, although 


‘ 


imperfect, to compensation costs. 
The outcome of this study cannot 
be forecast except to state that 
whatever it may be and however 
short it may fall of perfection, it 
will represent the best that our 
abilities can produce. 

Much time and thought has 
been given by the insurance in- 
dustry, largely under the spur of 
competition among carriers, to 
constant improvement in classifi- 
cation systems, rate making meth- 
ods, insurance security and pro- 
tection, as well as in the field of 
accident prevention and injury 
treatment. In states where there 
are competitive funds, it is par- 
ticularly noted that the leaders in 
the efforts to improve the system 
have been the members of the 
insurance fraternity. 

Competition will be the foun- 
tain source from which the com- 
pensation system will continue to 
derive new vigor. The position of 
the agent is secure in this situation 
because the competition he offers 
is one entirely of “‘service,” the 
principal ingredient in today’s 
market. 


& 
Sound Advice 


Nervous Passenger: “Don’t drive so fast around 


corners, It frightens me.” 


Taxi Driver: “Do what I do — shut your eyes when we 


come to a corner.” 





HON. JOHN D. PEARSON 


INDIANA 


HE HONORABLE JOHN D. Pearson, Insurance Commissioner 

for the state of Indiana, was born in that state and attended 
Indiana University and Wabash College. He entered the insurance 
field in the insurance department of a bank, and the following year 
he became special agent in Indiana for the Insurance Company of 
North America, where he remained for ten years until he joined 
the Glens Falls Insurance Company in the same capacity. He held 
this position until he was appointed Insurance Commissioner in 
January, 1945. He has served as president, vice-president and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Indiana State Fire Prevention Association 
and as president, vice-president and a member of the executive 
committee of the Indiana Fire Underwriters Association. He is a 
member of the Masonic Lodge, Indiana Pond of Blue Goose and 
the Columbia Club. 
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HON. HARRY C. HARPER 
NEW JERSEY 


HE HONORABLE HARRY C. HARPER, Commissioner of Labor 
T tor the state of New Jersey, was born and educated in Hacken- 
sack, N. J. He played professional baseball for several years before 
he engaged in construction contracting in Bergen County. In 1927 
he became sheriff of that county and served until 1930, when he 
founded the Harper Terminal, Harper Fuel and Supply Co. For 
10 years, 1934-1944, he was a Civil Service Commissioner, and he 
was a member of State Appeals Board No. 2, Selective Service. In 
1944 Governor Edge appointed him Commissioner of Labor and a 
member of the New Jersey Rehabilitation Commission, of which 
he is chairman-director, for a five-year term. In the same year he 
was also appointed chairman of the Police and Firemen’s Retire- 
ment System of New Jersey for a three-year term. 
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WRONG TIME, WRONG PLACE. There is nothing strange “SNOW MEN.” As lovely as a Christmas card 
about this scene except two things: the time — late Novem- but more utilitarian is this lab in California’s 
ber, before most of the eastern seaboard had had evenataste Sierra Nevada mountains where four men will 
of snow — and the location — just 30 miles from Los Angeles, spend 7 years measuring falling and melting 
in a section which is most appropriately named La Canada! snows to promote better flood control. 


A ‘Brr! 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Automobile, V 


FATAL DROP. A deep sea diver was needed to recover the body of a 
New Jersey building contractor from the bottom of Grassy Sound 
Channel in Wildwood, N. J., 14 hours after his car broke through the 
rail of a drawbridge and plunged into 18 feet of water. Here the car 
itself is being brought to the surface by rescue workers. 


NOT A SCRATCH! Spectators crowd 
against the railing to gaze at this car 
which crashed through and dropped to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 25 feet 
below. The driver escaped injury! 
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ON THE AIR. Dramas with a background of BEHIND THE SCENES. Special agents in charge of field a 
famous American fires form the fire insurance Executives, met at the New York Home Office in Novem 
business’ program, “Crimes of Carelessness,” seated) R. W. Dick, R. G. McCallum and Wayne Merrick off 
Sundays at 3:30 p.m. EST. It stars (l. to r.) Luis Standing, R. C. Chapman, Chicago; C. F. Holmans, Dalla 
Van Rooten, Jone Allison, Betty Garde H. E. Andersen, New York; N. M. Woods, St. Louis; J. H. ff 


A Personalities 


THE N 






INDIVIDUAL. This dummy car, equipped with controls, is one of the latest MASS. Americans probably mor 
testing methods for enabling new motorists to drive safely and was displayed advertising to get across an idea, 
at a Road Safety Week exhibition in London. The examiner issues instruc- ported to many nations as they ed 
tions visually on the screen and orally through a loudspeaker, observing the Jeeps like this one, for example, a 
speed and accuracy of the driver’s reaction to commands and situations in Japan and Korea, emphasizing 
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BEHIND THE WHEEL. U. S. Senator R. E. Baldwin of 
Connecticut, former governor of that state, witnesses a 
demonstration of driver training for amputee war veterans 
arranged by New York University’s Center for Safety Edu- 
cation. The Center provides cars, distributed by the V.A. 


the Claims Bureau, Association of Casualty & Surety 
ference members, all ex-FBI men, included (lL. to r., 
me Office; Frank Bragg, director, plate glass division. 
Penn, San Francisco; Charles Griffen, Los Angeles; 
r., Cleveland, and F. O. Cox, Atlanta. 
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Safety Education, VW 


GROUP. These delegates to the Safety and Fire Conference of Synthetic 
Rubber Officials look ready for Blindman’s Bluff, but there is a serious 
explanation. For one hour they sat with eyes “blacked out” to see how 
it feels to be blind. The graphic example was aimed to impress each man 
with the importance of eye protection in modern industry. 


ny other people believe in large-scale 
rican campaign techniques are being ex- 
armed forces stationed all over the globe. 
bund air base areas of the Fifth Air Force 
rtance of safe driving. 
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SQUASHED. This coupe was unfortu- 
nately in the path of two runaway freight 
cars which jumped the tracks in San 
Francisco's industrial section, demolish- 
ing not only this car but several others. 


A Running Wild 


BURIED. A telegraph pole which was felled when heavy winds swept 
through Richmond, California, pinned this automobile securely be- 
neath the filling station canopy. The startled occupant of the car es- 
caped with only cuts and bruises, but damage to the station and the car 
itself was considerably more extensive. 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


Miscellaneous V 


INGENUITY. Believe it or not, a bow and arrows make a COLD SHOWER. Here is a handy pointer all 
dandy burglar alarm! When an armed prowler locked this boy’s cooks should know: the best way to quench a 
(left) family in an upstairs room, his father manufactured a_ flash grease fire is not with water, but with 
means of communication. Photo at right shows the two arrows carbon dioxide — otherwise known as dry ice. 
which struck the window of a neighbor, who called the police. It smothers the flame without spoiling the food. 





* The ostrich-like public must 
be aroused to want safety, 
because until they are will- 
ing to work for it, nation- 
wide safety will never be a 
reality 


When Shall We Quit Yawning? 


WENTY YEARS OF active con- 
"hn with the organized en- 
deavor to curb our slaughter on 
streets and highways have created 
in me a conviction that the one 
greatest obstacle in the problem is 
public indifference. We haven’t as 
yet found a way to get the Ameri- 
can public to quit yawning. 

For example: 

During the Christmas holiday 
season, an epidemic of airplane 
disasters throughout the world 
brought death to 250 persons. The 
greatest of these, incidentally, was 
in far-away China. These trage- 
dies made the headlines in all of 
our daily newspapers. 

In the same two weeks on 
the highways of the United States 
alone — not the world — ap- 
proximately five times that num- 
ber of persons met death in traffic 





By W. EARL HALL 





accidents. You probably weren’t 
aware of it. Except in isolated 
cases, the item didn’t get into the 
newspaper headlines. 

Last summer in Naperville, IIl., 
a streamlined train telescoped into 
another streamlined train, bring- 
ing death to 47 passengers. For 
three days that item was banner- 
lined by every daily newspaper in 
America. 

During those same three days, 
almost 300 human beings were 
killed in the streets and highways 
of our country. Again, you prob- 
ably weren’t aware of it unless 
some of the victims were from your 
family or your neighborhood. 

In 1946 a half dozen sensational 
and greatly publicized hotel fires 
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caused the death of something 
less than 250 persons. A wave of 
indignation swept our country. 
We’ve got to do something to 
make hotels safer, we said. 

But there was no public uprising 
against the toll on streets and high- 
ways which exceeded this hotel 
fire death list by approximately 
160 times. 

From Pearl Harbor to V-J day, 
Americans killed in battle totaled 
261,608; the number of people in 
the United States killed in all 
types of accidents in the same pe- 
riod was 355,000 — almost 100,- 
000 more killed by mishaps on the 
homefront than by enemy action 
abroad. 

Another and even more shock- 
ing contrast: The number of 
wounded in the last war was 651,- 
911. The number of persons in the 
United States injured in accidents 
— brace yourself for this figure — 
was 36,000,000, a ratio of 55 to 1. 

If we wanted to confine our- 
selves statistically in this study of 
warfront and homefront, we could 
recall that during the war years, 
one person was killed by a motor 
vehicle for every three persons 
who fell in battle, this in spite of 
domestic gas rationing and re- 
stricted traffic. 


Fricut Not ENouGu 


These figures ought to scare the 
pants off us. We ought to be 
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shocked into observing the best 
rules of safety ourselves and insist- 
ing that those about us do like- 
wise. By fright alone we should be 
sent scurrying to our experts in 
safety — the educator, the engi- 
neer and the enforcer — with the 
demand that they do what they 
can to spare us this slaughter. We 
shouldn’t quibble about costs. As 
rational human beings, we ought 
to be impressed by the fact that 
our annual bill for accidents runs 
into the billions. 

But do we do any of these 
things? No. We mostly just yawn 
and say to ourselves: ‘“These acci- 
dents won’t happen to me or my 
family; they’ll happen to the other 
fellow. And he’s no concern of 
mine.” In short, we have the 
“other fellow” complex. If it’s a 
disease, we could call it “‘other 
fellowitis.” 

Another important factor in the 
situation is that there’s little of 
glamor about the safety business. 
We could rouse ourselves to a pa- 
triotic fervor when the daily re- 
ports came in of our boys killed or 
wounded in battle. But not so 
with our citizens of all ages killed 
by accidents. There’s nothing ex- 
citing or romantic about a statis- 
tic. Somebody lays a printed sheet 
before us showing that our com- 
munity through its safety program 
has saved a certain number 
of lives. The question which 
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inevitably arises in our mind is: 
“Who were they? Show me one of 
them!” 

Probably the best answer to this 
is: ‘One of them might be you.” 
But somehow, I know from expe- 
rience, such an answer doesn’t en- 
tirely satisfy the questioner. We go 
right on blithely 


WHEN SHALL WE 
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tolerating the typhoid death rate 
that prevailed in 1900. We know 
just as definitely how to prevent 
accidents as the medical profession 

knows how to prevent typhoid.” 
And this brings me down to the 
President’s Traffic Safety Confer- 
ence held in Washington, D. C., 
last May. Fif- 





assuming that 
it’s the ‘‘other 
fellow’? who 
causes accidents 
and the “other 
fellow’? who 
gets hit by 
them. In all of 
this we are just 
as blind, and 





just as stupid, 


as we could 
possibly be. As 
Ned Dearborn, 
president of the 
National Safety 
Council, has 
stated: ‘‘We 
know enough 
about prevent- 
ing accidents to cut our enormous 
losses almost to the vanishing 
point — if our existing knowledge 
were adequately applied.” 
“There is,” he insists, “‘actually 
no more sense in our suffering an 
accident toll of nearly 100,000 
deaths, nine million injuries and a 
five billion dollar economic loss 
each year than there would be in 


W. EARL HALL 


. « community work vital 


teen hundred 
persons inter- 
ested in this 
cause met for a 
week, on call of 
the president, 
and up 
what I’ve been 
referring to as 
the ‘“‘New Tes- 
tament of High- 
way Safety.’’ 
That book con- 
tains the best 
thinking on 
safety. It bot- 
toms on expe- 
rience, not 
blueprints or 
dreams. It’s a 
sequel to the “Bible of Safety” 
which grew out of a like meeting 
in Washington 20 years pre- 
viously. 

This new volume takes the form 
of eight comprehensive reports, 
six of them concerned with such 
technical aspects of safety as en- 
gineering, enforcement, accident 
records, laws and _ ordinances, 


drew 
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motor vehicle administration and 
education, two of them concerned 
with making the public § ac- 
quainted with those techniques 
and enlisting an active and dy- 
namic public support. 


THE ENGINEER, THE ENFORCER 
AND THE EDUCATOR 


Down through the years my 
own safety philosophy has been 
boiling down to this simple phi- 
losophy: ‘‘When nine out of ten 
Americans want safety on the 
streets and highways —and are 
willing to pay the price of safety — 
our country will be on the way to 
having safety almost over night.” 
My reasoning has been that when 


the foregoing condition is fulfilled, 
we would go to the 3 authorities 
on safety — the engineer, the en- 


forcer and the educator — and 
say: “‘Tell us what to do and 
we'll do it, irrespective of the 
price.” 

Well at this Washington con- 
ference to which I have referred, 
we did just that. We went to the 
engineer, the enforcer and the 
educator and put the question. 
And they gave us an answer. It’s 
contained in that “New Testa- 
ment of Safety.” In short, we 
have the charter, even the blue- 
prints, for those safer, happier 
streets and highways of which we 
dream. The charter has _ been 
written, the blueprints drawn, 
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with an eye to experience and 
demonstrated effectiveness. They 
aren’t something drawn out of the 
thin air. But we must not, we can- 
not assume that their application 
will be automatic. We must not, 
we cannot assume that nine out of 
ten people want safety enough to 
pay the price. 

Paul G. Hoffman, one of the 
nation’s ablest authorities in the 
field of traffic safety, expressed the 
opinion at the closing session of 
the president’s conference that a 
full application of the principles 
and techniques set forth in this 
*‘New Testament of Safety” would 
have the effect of reducing the an- 
nual death toll from its 40,000 
figure down to something less than 
10,000. How to bring about that 
full application is the foremost 
challenge placed upon America 
today. Somehow it must be 
brought home to the people of our 
country that the waste of highway 
slaughter is wanton waste, that 
the prescription for eliminating 
that waste has been written and 
most important, that every in- 
dividual motorist and pedestrian 
must play a part in the program. 

This challenge, I may add, is 
upon me in a very special way in 
my capacity as chairman of the 
National Committee for Traffic 
Safety, a coordinating and in- 
tegrating agency for nearly 100 
nationwide organizations with an 
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Most of us take refuge in believing that an accident always happens to the 
other fellow 


interest in safety and a combined 
membership which reaches down 
into‘ every community in the 
nation. 

. These millions of individuals — 
motorists and pedestrians, young 
and old, must be effectively reached 
if the ideal I’ve mentioned — 
nine out of ten Americans wanting 


safety and willing to pay the price 
— is to be achieved. 

How is this Herculean task to be 
accomplished? The answer to this, 
I am confident, is contained in the 
specific action recommendations 
presented to the president’s con- 
ference by the Committee on Or- 
ganized Public Support for which 
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I reported at the. final session. 

We started with the assumption 
that a well-balanced program of 
traffic safety in America must 
operate at three general levels - 
national, state and local. In the 
setup at state level, the governor 
of each of the 48 states becomes 
the keystone of the organizational 
structure. He is asked to create an 
organization of officials to develop 
an Official state safety program, 
headed by a statewide traffic 
council or commission. Up to the 
beginning of the present year, 
about half of the governors had 
taken action along this line, in 
connection with a statewide meet- 
ing of safety authorities. 


Loca. Sarety Council 

But the heart of the program 
adopted by the president’s safety 
conference is the local safety coun- 
cil. It’s this aspect of it that gets 
down to the grassroots. It’s clear 
beyond all argument now that 
there can be no complete solution 
of the traffic safety problem until 
there is in every community in 
America an organization specifi- 
cally set up to make a frontal at- 
tack on the problem. Whether it’s 
called a council, a commission or 
something doesn’t much matter. 
The thing that’s vital is that it be 
created and operated with just one 
thing in mind — solving the high- 
way accident problem. 
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Each local safety organization, 
on either a city or a country basis, 
must have a program tailored for 
the specialized needs of the com- 
munity it serves. There must be 
the closest co-operation with local 
officials with a stake in safety. 
When the educator says he wants 
a safety curriculum starting with 
kindergarten and ~ culminating 
with a “‘behind the wheel” course 
for high schoolers, he can look to 
the safety council for support. 
When the enforcer adopts a policy 
of cracking down on motorists or 
pedestrians who refuse to play the 
game according to the rules, he 
too can look to the safety council 
for a rallying of public ‘opinion 
back of his program. And when 
the engineer recommends chan- 
nelized pavement or separated 
crossings as the only solution to a 
traffic problem, he also will have 
the backing of that local organiza- 
tion set up for the specific purpose 
of advancing the safety cause. 

In some cases, no doubt, there 
will be a reluctance on the part of 
the educator, the enforcer and the 
engineer to act boldly, along the 
lines mentioned. In such a situa- 
tion, a strong safety council can 
exercise a most beneficial influence 
in a counseling role. 


LEADERSHIP 


There’s need, of course, for 
leadership at the state and na- 
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tional levels in this safety cause. 
But the place where the battle is 
going to be won or lost ultimately 
is the local community. That’s 
where any citizen, and particu- 
larly the insurance agent with a 
double interest in safety, comes 
into the picture. In your com- 
munity, one of these two things is 
true: Either you do have or you 
don’t have a local safety council. 
If you have one, you should be 
active in it. Help make it a better 
safety couneil. There’s a need for 
added manpower. If you don’t 
have one now, you should take the 
lead in getting one organized. One 
person in any community can 
start the ball rolling. 

Seek out another three or four 
persons interested in the venture. 
Set a date and issue a call to the 
heads of all civic organizations 
with an interest in safety. Be sure 
that your city hall and your court- 
house are well represented. Usu- 
ally the mayor is a logical person 
to preside at this organizational 
meeting. After setting forth the 
need for a safety council, officers 
and directors should: be elected. 
Make sure that your president and 
secretary are live wires. No great 
amount of financing is required 
and the money that’s needed will 
not be hard to raise. That has 
been the experience of dozens of 
communities. It’s important that 
from the start you have the active 
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support of your local newspapers. 
Enlist the personal support of your 
editors. You need their viewpoint 
and they need yours. In my own 
case I’ve made a point of never 
letting a copy of my daily paper 
go to press these past 18 years 
without at least one safety editorial. 
But you mustn’t count on this from 
the average editor. 


Eprrors Witt HELP 


Mere exhortations to people to 
“be careful” and ‘‘don’t do this” 
aren’t considered news by that 
average editor. But if one of your 
industrial plants sets a safety rec- 
ord both that fact and how it was 
done constitute an _ interesting 
news item. That’s what I mean by 
having the editor’s viewpoint. 
You'll find him cooperative if 
you'll go half way. And if further 
information is needed about set- 
ting up a local safety council, I 
suggest you ask Harry C. Brown, 
the Mason City insurance man 
who more than any other one 
person is responsible for what I 
believe to be the most effective 
safety council in the country. He 
happens also to be president of the 
Iowa State Safety Council. 

For some ten years Mr. Brown 
has been secretary-treasurer of our 
Mason City-Cerro Gordo County 
Safety Council. In toto, I venture 
he has given more than a full year 
of his life to the safety cause. If 
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your question has to do with or- 
ganizing a local safety council, I 
guarantee that Harry Brown has 
the answer. 


ReEFuTE DEFEATISTS 


Down through the years more 
than a few of my friends have let 
me know in no uncertain terms 
that they think I’m a very foolish 
person — chasing up and down 
the state and the nation, pleading 
with motorists and pedestrians to 
be careful with their own lives. On 
one occasion the head of an in- 
surance company — of all people! 

expressed the view to me that 
this killing on our highways is the 
inevitable and inescapable pen- 
alty we must pay for progress. 
“It’s too bad,” he added, ‘‘but 
there’s nothing we can do.” 

An Iowa editor friend, irked by 
my safety preachments, once wrote 
me: ““We’re all going to die some 
day, aren’t we? Well, what great 
difference does it make whether 
we die on the highway and get it 
over with in a hurry or wait and 
die in bed from cancer, diphtheria, 
or some other disease?” 

Before I learned that the editor 
who put this query to me was the 
victim of inoperable cancer, from 
which subsequently he died, I con- 
sidered his question in an objec- 
tive and dispassionate way. “‘What 
difference does it make?” I asked 
myself. And strangely enough I 
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discovered that I couldn’t prove 
my case. I couldn’t prove that my 
editor friend was wrong. Life is 
sweet to me. I want to live out my 
days. I want those near and dear 
to me to live out their days. But 
this is a matter, I suppose, of in- 
dividual viewpoint. I couldn’t 
write the ticket for my cancer- 
victim friend on whether life is 
worth while. 

The contention, however, of my 
insurance president friend is some- 
thing else. His view that highway 
slaughter is an inevitable penalty 
imposed by progress can be re- 
futed. Indeed it has been refuted 
many times. It’s a strange kind of 
progress that has implicit in it an 
annual toll of 40,000 killed and 
more than a million injured on our 
highways annually. As a philoso- 
phy of defeatism, it’s comparable 
with the doctrine of some that 
future wars are inevitable because 
man, by nature, is a fighting 
animal. 


*SSAFETY First’’ 


Back in 1914 when “Safety 
First”? came into being as a rail- 
road slogan, there were apostles of 
gloom who shook their heads. But 
they didn’t prevail. Result: Pas- 
senger deaths on our trains have 
been almost eliminated and deaths 
to employees have been reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. The 
motorist at the crossing is now the 
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prime concern of the railroads. 

A similar story has been writ- 
ten in industry. Organization for 
safety and the application of 
certain fundamental rules have 
turned the trick. Likewise in the 
field of traffic safety hundreds of 
American communities, including 
my own, have demonstrated that 
the accident problem can _ be 
licked. 

The thing most needed, as I 
pointed out at the beginning of 
this article, is an aroused public 
opinion — an opinion aroused to 
the point of demanding applica- 
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tion of the safety principles and 
techniques written into that ‘‘New 
Testament of Traffic Safety” to 
which I have referred. 

For Americans to ignore this 
safety prescription would be com- 
parable with refusing to adopt the 
methods prescribed by the medi- 
cal profession for curbing small- 
pox, yellow fever and _ typhoid. 
Again I say: 

*‘When nine out of ten Ameri- 
cans want safety — want it bad 
enough to pay the price of safety 
— we’ll be on the way to having 
it almost overnight.”’ 
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“* There’s a man here who says he’s one of our largest policyholders!” 





Court “Decisions XX 


ALAN GRELLER 


Liability of Landlord — A four-year-old 
child, while unattended by his mother, 
was injured by the fall of a mantel 
board in the house where his parents 
were tenants. The child, by his father, 
brought suit against the landlord and 
a $500 verdict in the child’s favor re- 
sulted. The appellate court held that 
a four-year-old child is incapable of 
being guilty of contributory negli- 
gence and is not chargeable with the 
negligence of his parent. Judgment 
was affirmed. (Anthony v. Dutton 
(Georgia 1946) 36 S.E. 2d 836.) 
es 2 

Liability of Storekeeper and Landlord — A 
woman, desiring to enter a store, 
started to cross an unflagged area in 
which was a wooden platform in 
front of the store’s display window be- 
tween the building and the flag side- 
walk. There had been a light fall of 
snow. As she proceeded toward the 
entrance she slipped, her foot caught 
under the platform and she fell and 
was injured. She sued the building 
owner and the storekeeper tenant and 
recovered judgment against both. 
This was affirmed on appeal. (Fried- 
lein v. Dittmar (New York 1946) 59 
N.Y.S. 2d 589.) 


Liability of Food Market — At about the 
same time two people purchased from 
a food market small quantities of 
sausage, known as German Mett- 
wurst, the chief ingredient of which 
was cooked pork. Some days after eat- 
ing the sausage, the purchasers and 
members of their families became ill 
and summoned medical aid. The 
physicians who examined and treated 
the parties diagnosed their illness as 
trichinosis. These people joined in 
bringing suit against the owner of the 
food market, claiming that their ill- 
nesses were the result of eating sausage 
purchased there. A verdict was re- 
turned in their favor and the judgment 
thereon was affirmed on appeal. 
(Baum v. Murray (Washington 1945) 
162 P. 2d 801.) 
2 # 

Liability of Building Owner — While 
walking on the sidewalk adjacent to a 
building, a woman was injured when 
a pane of glass fell upon her from an 
upper window of the building. She 
and her husband brought suit against 
the building owner. A verdict in their 
favor for $1,788.40 was affirmed on ap- 
peal. (Beaumont Iron Works Co. v. 
Martin (Texas 1945) 190S.W. 2d 491.) 
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I this article, Mr. Van Orman 


outlines the great progress 
which has been made in claim 
work by the insurance compa- 
nies, and suggests an even higher 


goal. 








Claim Men Are Important 


NCE UPON A TIME it was the 
O custom to look upon a per- 
son who made a claim as a sus- 
picious character until he was 
proved honest. First party claim- 
ants — the policyholders — were 
usually given the benefit of the 
constitutional presumption that a 
man is innocent until proved 
guilty but the presumption was 
not applied to third party claim- 
ants. It was thought necessary to 
have a special brand of claim man 
to handle third party and work- 
men’s compensation claimants. 
The job seemed to require nimble- 
witted horse traders who knew 
how to indignantly deny claims in 
a loud voice and with an overbear- 
ing and frightening manner. 

So special was the type of claim 
man used on third party claim- 
ants that many of our good com- 
panies were quick to realize that 
first party claimants should not 
be subjected to these men and 
their wily methods. So other claim 
men or even underwriters were 
detailed to handle the policy- 
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holder claims and losses. One 
thing above all else was clear in 
those days — there was no aware- 
ness of the importance of the 
claim man to the public relations 
of the insurance business. You can 
imagine what damage was done 
to our public relations by this 
approach to claim handling. 

Of course, that was in the old 
days and there has been a signifi- 
cant change in thinking with re- 
spect to the public relations aspect 
of claim work. Most of us today 
give all claimants the same stand- 
ard of treatment and the same 
courtesy, and I doubt if there are 
more than a few claim men left 
who still believe that the insured is 
always right and the claimant 
always wrong. There has been a 
gradual awakening to the fact 
that what the claim man does or 
fails to do has a large bearing on 
the attitude of the public toward 
our business. It is probably true 
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that the claim man makes the 
most important impression on the 
public, good or bad. However, we 
have not yet reached the mil- 
lennium and there is still room for 
improvement, especially when our 
approach to claim handling and 
our claim practices are viewed 
from the pub- 


which as a matter of policy re- 
fuses to pay any auto property 
damage case where the repair 
bill is $50 or less. No doubt these 
are unusual exceptions among the 
great majority who deal fairly 
with claimants, but the exceptions 
are very damaging to our industry 

public relations. 





lic relations 
point of view. I 
am going to be 
bold enough 
to make a few 
observations 
looking toward 
the goal of still 
further improved 
public rela- 


tions through 


the claim 
department. 
Just recently 
a company was 
suspended _be- 
cause of charges 
that it failed as 
a matter of pol- 
icy to pay full 
amounts due under the work- 
men’s compensation law; in Mas- 
sachusetts the Commissioner has 
proposed an investigation of the 
handling of auto property damage 
cases because he charges that some 
companies make it a practice to 
pay no more than 50 percent of 
any claim no matter what the cir- 
cumstances. I heard of a company 
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. the claimant must be convinced 


Everyone hears 
the story of the 
injured work- 
man who got 
less than the 
benefits to 
which he was 
entitled, and 
the man whose 
car was parked 
at the curb 
when struck by 
a passing auto 
is loud in his 
protests when 
offered but half 
his repair bill. 
The public 
rarely remem- 
bers the name 
of any insurance company so it 
follows that all of us are blamed. 

Strangely enough it is the han- 
dling of the small claims to which 
the public is most sensitive, and of 
course, there are many more of 
these. I suspect that much public 
ill will has been created in the 
past because of the handling of 
small auto property damage cases. 
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FuLL AND CLEAR EXPLANATION 


It should be the rule, where 
the insured is solely responsible for 
the accident, we should pay 100 
percent of the reasonable value of 
the repairs. There is simply no 
legal or ethical basis for a com- 
promise at a lesser amount — in 
fact, there is nothing to com- 
promise except the time, trouble 
and expense to which the claim- 
ant may be put by forcing his 
claim to suit and trial. On the 
other hand I would not hesitate 
to refuse payment where the 


claimant is clearly at fault nor to 
compromise where it is difficult 
to decide who was at fault. But 
where we pay nothing or less than 


the whole amount, we should 
give a full and clear explanation 
of the reasons for our action. Our 
position must be understandable 
to the claimant. If so, there will 
be disappointment, but there need 
be no resentment. It is not enough 
to deal fairly with the claimant — 
we must sell him that idea. If he 
does not realize that he has been 
paid all his due, we are in almost 
as bad a public relations spot as if 
we failed to deal fairly with him. 
A claimant must be convinced 
that our action is reasonable. 

It has been said by Mr. Hunter 
Brown of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents that too often, 
to the adjuster it is simply another 
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loss, a common every-day occur- 
rence, but in all probability to the 
policyholder or claimant, it is the 
event of a lifetime and the treat- 
ment he receives will leave an 
impression, good or bad, as long 
as he lives. Adjusters must actually 
feel and show a sympathetic atti- 
tude. They should try to put 
themselves in the place of the 
policyholder or claimant and treat 
him as they would like to be 
treated. Mr. Brown is absolutely 
right. We should recognize that 
claimants are only human and 
therefore have a tendency to see 
things in a light favorable to them- 
selves. This is natural and due 
allowance should be made. It is 
not difficult to discuss the facts 
with the claimant and show him 
that there are two sides of the 
story. A reasonable response to 
his claim will quite likely cause 
him to offer a reasonable modifica- 
tion. 


CourTEous TREATMENT 


I am particularly impressed 
with the thought that workmen’s 
compensation claimants, no mat- 
ter how humble, should be treated 
with all respect and courtesy. The 
outside office of the compensation 
claim department should be de- 
signed for the comfort and con- 
venience of the injured workman 
and planned to put him at ease so 
that he will meet you with a feel- 
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ing of trust and confidence. The 
secret of handling workmen’s 
compensation claimants is to win 
their trust and confidence. This 
you will never do by treating them 
as a class apart. Usually the in- 
surance company is under no 
legal obligation to explain his 
rights to the injured workman, 
but I think it is a great mistake 
where the claim man fails to give 
a clear understandable explana- 
tion of the benefits to which he is 
entitled and to tell him fully and 
frankly about the application of 
the law to his case. Many of these 
claimants are uneducated and it 
requires patience and special con- 
sideration to deal with them, but 
it is well worth it from a public 
relations viewpoint. In spite of all 
that has been said on the subject it 
is still probably true that many 
injured workmen do not receive 
their payments of compensation 
on time. This does us great public 
relations harm. It makes a con- 
siderable difference to the injured 
workman and his family whether 
he gets his payment on time. It 
may be necessary for food or other 
essentials. If we have gained his 
confidence and trust by our orig- 
inal treatment of him, we will lose 
it if we fail to pay on time. He is 
not likely to have much confidence 
in the claim man if he watches for 
the letter carrier in vain on the 
day his payment is due. 
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Claim payments should be made 
with all speed consistent with 
efficient handling. It costs no more 
to make a payment promptly and 
there is a surprising amount of 
good will to be gained by so doing. 
Overdue payments cost just as 
much and are likely to create dis- 
satisfaction and irritation. You 
may think it makes no difference 
whether you pay a comprehensive 
claim for a broken windshield to- 
day or a month from today, but 
there is an important psychologi- 
cal difference and this is so whether 
the policyholder needs the money 
or not. It is good public relations 
practice to pay bills of doctors and 
lawyers within two or three days 
after receipt. Both doctors and 
lawyers are lixely to have a con- 
siderable influence on public opin- 
ion and special care can well be 
exercised in dealing with them. 
Many of our companies are very 
slow with respect to payments and 
if something can be done in this 
connection it would be well worth 
special effort, even special ma- 
chines or systems. 


Fast ACTION 


It is my observation that claim 
men usually take plenty of time to 
do most everything. People like 
fast action so it is important that 
we get down to brass tacks and 
get down fast. It is no more diffi. 
cult to complete an investigation 
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within a few days than to take a 
few weeks, and we can make up 
our minds quickly what to do with 
the case. Our business is sometimes 
inclined to think in terms of pass- 
ing the case to the next diary date 
rather than in terms of final deci- 
sions. There is a public relations 
value to be gained by concluding a 
case with all reasonable speed. It is 
almost a custom in our business to 
let the other fellow initiate negoti- 
ations looking toward a compro- 
mise and in many cases the other 
fellow sits around and waits for us 
to make the first move. It would 
be profitable to reverse our custom 
and step right up with an offer or 
at least an invitation to trade just 
as soon as the decision to settle has 
been made. The public thinks that 
the insurance companies take ad- 
vantage of delay wherever possi- 
ble. We would please the public 
by changing to fast decisions. 
More often than not, delay is 
costly to the insurance companies. 


REASSURANCE 


For public relations purposes I 
consider the policyholder to be a 
member of the public. When he 
sends in a report of accident, and 
particularly papers commencing 
litigation, it should be acknowl- 
edged in language which is re- 
assuring. An accident is an im- 
portant event in his life and when 
he is made the defendant in a suit 
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for damages he is naturally dis- 
turbed. Send him more than just a 
bare acknowledgment. Use words 
which will make him realize that a 
competent organization of experts 
has taken over. Send him a notice 
when the case is closed out, particu- 
larly if it involved a suit for an 
amount in excess of his policy limit. 

I am opposed to reservation of 
rights letters or non-waiver agree- 
ments unless there are substantial 
grounds for a disclaimer. Tactical 
reservations and non-waiver agree- 
ments cause a great deal of anxiety 
and irritation. It is my observation 
that 90 percent of them are eventu- 
ally withdrawn but only after 
serious damage has been done. 
The claim man should not treat 
these devices lightly. He should 
realize they are public relations 
dynamite. Although in most states 
it is not necessary to show actual 
prejudice in order to disclaim for 
failure to report an accident within 
a reasonable time, I would, never- 
theless, make it the voluntary rule 
that there should be no disclaimer 
unless the delay has resulted in 
actual prejudice to the company. 
There are very few cases where a 
company has been really preju- 
diced, and the adoption of the pro- 
posed rule would practically elim- 
inate public relation damage due 
to this type of disclaimer. 

So far as coverage is concerned, 
it is my own conception that we 
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Design your office for the comfort of injured workmen 


occupy a position of trust with 
respect to the policyholder. I con- 
sider it a breach of trust to give 
him anything less than that to 
which he is entitled even though 
he never asks for it and does not 
know that it is his due. Ours is an 
intricate and complex business 
and we do not stand on equal 
ground with our policyholder be- 


cause we know all the intricacies 
of the coverage and he does not. 
Every reasonable doubt about 
coverage should be resolved in 
favor of the insured. In this con- 
nection claim men are somewhat 
inclined to view coverage without 
referring to insuring intent. It is 
first necessary to ascertain the in- 
suring intent before one can in- 
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telligently pass on a disputed ques- 
tion of coverage. There are cases in 
which there is no ambiguity in the 
legal sense —cases where the 
language is clear but the insuring 
intent is in doubt. Although such 
cases might be won in court, we 
should also resolve such doubts in 
favor of the policyholder. 


PRopER Type oF CLAIM MEN 


No plan for improving public 
relations through the claim depart- 
ment can be successfully imple- 
mented with the wrong kind of 
claim men. Take, for example, the 
adjuster. Much depends upon 
what he does and how he does it. 
The public is primarily concerned 
with the performance of the insur- 
ance promise and it is the adjuster 
who performs that promise. If he 
performs to the satisfaction of the 
public we gain good will, other- 
wise not. We can no longer take it 
for granted that almost anyone 
can be a successful adjuster, par- 
ticularly if we have public rela- 
tions in mind. If we expect him to 
mold public opinion in our favor, 
we should at least give thought to 
the qualities and personality traits 
which are most likely to be helpful 
in the work of an adjuster. I would 
select men of character and intelli- 
gence, who have a reasonable edu- 
cation and who are courteous, con- 
siderate, sincere and persuasive. 


It would be a mistake to take a 
man who is unable quickly to 
adapt himself to other people, to 
new surroundings and different 
circumstances. The adjuster in his 
daily work must be sufficiently 
hardy to withstand the impact of 
the varied personalities of the 
people with whom he does busi- 
ness. We cannot use men who are 
unable to deal tactfully with un- 
friendly or belligerent opposition. 
In short, it takes quite a man to be 
a successful adjuster. We should 
recognize this fact and select our 
personnel accordingly. This may 
cost more per man than we have 
been accustomed to paying, but it 
will be worth the price. The top 
executives in the claim organiza- 
tion should give a lot of time and 
attention to personnel selection 
and placement. A claim organiza- 
tion will have no more quality as 
an organization than the quality 
of the men within it. All the state- 
ments of principles from the front 
office will fall on fallow ground 
unless the claim men have the 
capacity for the job. 

In the years that have passed 
the fire and casualty business has 
enjoyed tremendous growth but 
still greater growth is ahead of us. 
I cannot help but feel that there 
is a greater opportunity for the 
claim man today than ever before 
in the history of our business. 





¢ Hub of Association activi- 
ties in the middle western 
states, the Chicago office 
is an efficient link in 
the chain of countrywide 
service offered by this 
organization 


The Chicago Office 


STEP FORWARD in extending its 
A services was made by the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives in 1940. In December 
of that year a branch office was 
opened in Chicago to serve the 
middle western states lying be- 
tween the Allegheny Mountains 
and the Rockies, and extending 
from Canada on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south. As a 
service unit in these important 
insurance states, the Chicago of- 
fice bridges the area between the 
Association headquarters in New 
York City, the Washington, D. C., 
office and the Pacific Coast branch 
in San Francisco. 


Wuat WE Do 


This office is a convenient clear- 
ing house between these mid- 
western states and the head- 
quarters staff of the Association 
in New York City. It gathers 
data and information about the 
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business, suggests remedies where 
necessary, and by collaboration 
with other insurance groups helps 
to maintain a united front on im- 
portant problems. In reality the 
many diverse services performed 
by the Chicago office represent a 
cross section of all departments of 
the Association: i.e., it cooperates 
in the safety activities of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau; it 
follows up the operation of the 
motor vehicle safety financial 
responsibility laws and the work- 
men’s compensation acts through 
contacts with industrial groups, 
trade unions and public officials 
— all activities of the Association’s 
Casualty Department; it cooper- 
ates with insurance departments 
and administrative bodies to se- 
cure uniformity, broader cover- 
ages and to improve conditions 
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through the enactment of sound 
legislation — all functions of the 
Legal Department. In a simi- 
lar manner, the Surety and Fidel- 
ity Department, the Public and 
Agency Relations Department in- 
cluding the Information and Pub- 
lications Division, and other de- 
partments integrate many of their 
activities through the branch of- 
fices. These are but a few of the 
ways by which the various depart- 
ments of the Association endeavor 
to carry out a countrywide pro- 
gram of service. 


For EXAMPLE 


During the past few years the 
States of Michigan, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Kentucky 
strengthened their motor vehicle 
safety financial responsibility acts, 
which necessitated guidance from 
the Chicago office in helping to 
organize educational campaigns, 
similar to the Association’s origi- 
nal program in New York, to ac- 
quaint the motoring public with 
the requirements of the new 
statutes. 

Domiciled with the Chicago 
branch office is one of the several 
field offices of the Claims Bureau, 
an important department of the 
Association. The Claims Bureau, 
working to improve claim condi- 
tions among member companies 
and to detect and prevent fraudu- 
lent claims, supervises the local 
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index bureau which is housed in 
the same building. The Index Sys- 
tem maintains records of personal 
injury claims and, through the 
Claims Bureau, plays an impor- 
tant part in accelerating the pay- 
ment of just claims by providing 
a service through which fraudu- 
lent claimants are detected. Other 
midwestern field offices of the 
Claims Bureau are maintained in 
Cleveland, St. Louis and Dallas. 
Likewise, index bureaus are scat- 
tered in strategic cities throughout 
the territory. The activities of the 
Claims Bureau in the middle west 
is a separate and interesting story. 
It has become a positive factor in 
improving claims practices. 

The branch office in Chicago, 
together with the offices located in 
the national capital and on the 
Pacific Coast, extends the services 
nationwide of all departments of 
the Association. As an integrated 
organization, the Association 
through its many departments 
and branch offices works effec- 
tively for the common welfare. 


How WE Do It 


From the beginning this office 
established a closer relationship 
with stock company managers, 
agents and brokers of our member 
companies in Illinois and neigh- 
boring states, personally extending 
to them the services of the numer- 
ous departments of the Association 
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and soliciting their help, counsel 
and assistance. This has been ac- 
complished with the active support 
and friendship of a legion of men, 
without whom the Chicago office 
could not perform the work it is 
doing. 

Advisory committees have been 
appointed in 
each state, 
made up of rep- 
resentative man- 
agers, state and 
local agents of 
our member 
companies. 
These commit- 
tees, through 
their field men, 
agents, under- 
writers and 
claim adjusters, 
figuratively 
keep their fin- 
gers on the pulse 
of public senti- 
ment toward 
the casualty 
and surety 
business in their respective states. 
Informal and friendly conferences 
are held periodically to discuss 
current social and economic trends, 
agency relationships, administra- 
tive rulings, proposed legislation 
and various other problems affect- 
ing the business and its relation- 
ship to the public. Special com- 
mendation is due the men serving 
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THE CHICAGO OFFICE 


. important service 
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on these committees, whov are 
giving freely and untiringly of 
their time and energy to further 
this work which is performed in 
addition to their regular company 
activities. 

These committees maintain con- 
tinuous contact with departments 
of insurance, 
industrial boards 
and commis- 
sions, motor 
vehicle admin- 
istrators, legis- 
lative commis- 
sions and other 
officials con- 
nected directly 
or indirectly 
with the super- 
vision of the 
industry in the 
various states. 
This close rela- 
tionship leads 
to a better un- 
derstanding of 
all common 
problems. By 
considering complaints, abuses 
and questionable practices in the 
business as they arise and bringing 
them to the attention of the com- 
panies and agencies for immediate 
correction, these committees per- 
form a valuable public service. 
This procedure oftentimes fore- 
stalls adverse legislative action 
which would affect the “righteous 
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as well as the unrighteous.” 

Likewise, the producing agents, 
through the various committees of 
their local boards and state asso- 
ciations, have a cooperative com- 
mittee in their state to which they 
may turn with their problems. 
Such meetings on common ground 
for discussions have proved most 
fruitful and worthwhile in clearing 
up misunderstandings. 

The value of our advisory com- 
mittee is further enhanced by fre- 
quent conferences with other seg- 
ments of the insurance industry. 
The rapid expansion of industry 
and commerce in this area during 
the last decade is reflected in the 
increased premium volume of the 
casualty and surety business. This 
mounting volume of property in- 
surance premiums, together with 
the necessary readjustments due 
to the recent war and the Su- 
preme Court decision in the 
S.E.U.A. case, has accentuated 
the need for cooperation with all 
lines of business. 


ALL IN A Day’s WorK 


During the daily routine of this 
office, many diversified matters 
are handled, e.g., a request comes 
in for a speaker on “Practical 
Safety Engineering”’ for an educa- 


tional conference sponsored by a 
state university — one of our com- 
pany managers seeks information 
as to the policy of the Association 
on a controversial issue — inquir- 
ies are received for educational 
material on safety, the employ- 
ment of the physically handi- 
capped, reprints of articles on 
other related matters — informa- 
tion is sought on insurance statis- 
tics, data about insurance com- 
panies, copies of laws recently 
enacted, departmental rulings — 
a state agents association wants a 
speaker for a meeting —a na- 
tional trade association is holding 
a forum and requires someone to 
discuss insurance —and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

In line with the well-known 
policy of the Association in spon- 
soring activities of benefit to the 
local agents, the Chicago office 
has cooperated in promoting the 
American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters and 
other educational courses. 

These and many other activities 
participated in by the three 
branches are a part of a long- 
range public relations program to 
create a better understanding be- 
tween the stock companies, their 
producers and the insuring public. 
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Savings and Loan Associations 


How many savings and loan asso- 
ciations are there in your territory? 
Not a great many, perhaps, but, most 
likely, enough to make it worth your 
while to find out if the ones there are 
have sufficient bond protection or not. 

The value of such associations to a 
community, when ably and conserva- 
tively managed, need not be stressed, 
nor is it necessary to point out that 
their financial stability should be un- 


questioned. Unexpected losses or other 
factors might occur that would de- 
stroy their financial stability, and the 
managers, knowing this, are only 
doing their duty when, through blanket 
bonds, they safeguard the interests of 
their clients. 

The Towner Rating Bureau of New 
York City recently completed a survey 
of the situation country wide under 
the direction of W. K. Mendenhall, 





Amount of Blanket Bond Coverage 


Total Assets 


Less than $ 
$ 100,000 to 
200,000 to 
300,000 to 
600,000 to 
1,000,000 to 
2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 to 


Group 


PL PNAY SPN = 


— 


Suggested Amounts 
Minimum Fair 
$ 5,000. $ 10,000. 
10,000. 15,000. 
15,000. 25,000. 
20,000. 35,000. 
30,000. 50,000. 
45,000. 70,000. 
65,000. 95,000. 
80,000. 120,000. 
100,000. 150,000. 
150,000. 200,000. 
200,000. and up. 
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assistant secretary of the Bureau, and, 
as a result, has prepared a schedule 
suggesting “minimum” and “fair” 
amounts of blanket bond coverage for 
savings and loan associations with 
total assets from $100,000 to $15,000,- 
000, which we reproduce on the pre- 
ceding page, and which, with Mr. 
Mendenhall’s report, is copyright, 
1946, by the division of research, 
Towner Rating Bureau, Inc. 

The Towner Rating Bureau in its 
report stated that it is impossible to 
emphasize too strongly the fact that 
the amounts set forth in the table be 
not interpreted as the maximum 
amounts which may be needed to 


provide indemnity to the full extent of 


losses which may occur. 
You should not find it difficult to 
discuss the situation with the manager 


of a savings or loan association and, if 


“*T warned Junior about that bubble gum.” 


it appears that the blanket bond cov- 
erage is too small, succeed in writing 
the proper coverage. Standard savings 
and loan association blanket bond 
standard form No. 22 has largely re- 
placed the old form 16 and it is 
recommended that associations now 
protected by the old form might well 
convert this form to form 22. Most 
blanket bonds using form 22, Mr. 
Mendenhall says, are written with 
forgery and alteration coverage and 
that more and more such associations 
are adopting the practice which is 
bound to become more widespread 
with each passing year. He adds that 
recent losses sustained by savings and 
loan associations demonstrate the 
need for increased coverage. 

Several substantial rate reductions 
have been made in recent years which 
have brought the cost of suitable 
amounts of blanket bond coverage 
easily within reach of the vast major- 
ity of the savings and loan associations. 
Among the more important revisions 
announced was a rate reduction of 20 
per cent in 1941, lower rates and re- 
duced minimum bond amounts for 
smaller associations in 1943, a 20 per- 
cent reduction for excess coverage in 
1944, a general rate reduction of 20 
per cent and the adoption of writing 
blanket bonds for three years at two 
and one-half times the annual pre- 
mium in 1945,.The rates today are 
the lowest they have ever been in the 
entire history of blanket bond under- 
writing. 

You may find, though the field is a 
limited one, that you will be well re- 
warded for your efforts in going after 
this type of business. 





Lid Gow Koad fhede... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


AcENTs Can HELP 


Insurance Field 


Last week J. Dewey Dorsett, general 
manager of the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives, made this 
appeal to the local agents of the coun- 
try in connection with workmen’s 
compensation insurance: 

**As all agents know there is nothing 
in a workmen’s compensation policy 
which either forbids an employer to 
hire disabled workers or penalizes him 
through higher rates for doing so. 
Yet, an impression exists in many 
quarters in the country that there is 
some such prohibition or penalty in 
these policies. No one can do more to 
help put down this dangerous misap- 
prehension than the agents. In doing 
so they will not only help themselves, 
but they will also help disabled job 
hunters, hard-pressed employers in 
need of good help and the insurance 
business generally.” 

We hasten to echo Mr. Dorsett’s 
sentiments and urge that local agents 
everywhere make this a daily order of 
business. 


PROFESSIONAL STATUS FOR AGENTS 


Canadian Underwriter 


If professional status for insurance 
agents is ever to be attained, leaders 
in agency ranks must settle down and 
clearly define a long range plan ac- 
ceptable to the agency body as a 
whole. 

Professional status is not achieved 
by the stroke of a pen. It is effected 
only when public acceptance of the 
professional character of the services 
rendered is secured. That takes time 
— a long time, as events have proved. 

It need only be remembered that 
the practice of law and medicine 
existed long before professional status 
was accorded either group. The prac- 
titioners had neither the training nor 
rigid qualifications now required but 
they raised their standards and com- 
pelled every member to conform. 

Professional status is a worthy ob- 


jective but it is well to bear in mind 


that, broadly speaking, the public 
classify insurance agents simply as 
salesmen in a highly competitive busi- 
ness. Recognition of this, we think, is 
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a prior requirement to possible at- 
tainment of the ultimate goal. That 
goal can be gained, but careful plan- 
ning must precede action. To de- 
velop sound plans and to fight for 
their adoption is the responsibility of 
leadership. 
y 7 y 


Causes OF ACCIDENTS 


Standard Service 


The idea of subjecting drivers to a 
series of tests through the use of 
various instruments and pieces of ap- 
paratus presumed to measure one’s 
inherent ability to drive has been 
discarded as of small basic value in 
our safety program. Such a setup can 
be quite spectacular and impressive, 
perhaps having high publicity value 
in certain groups. However, and in 
order that the value of such tests may 
be better understood we give you, in 
part, the summary findings of a re- 
search conducted by New York Uni- 
versity, Center for Safety Education. 
In Connecticut, for example, it had 
been shown that 4 percent of the 
motoring public was responsible for 
36 percent of all the accidents. Ap- 
parently some mysterious X factor 
was at work to make these drivers 
abnormally prone to crash. They 
called in a group of such accident re- 
peaters and subjected them to one of 
the most intensive batteries of physical 
and psychological tests ever devised. 
The results forced the revision of our 
mental picture of the crash-prone 
motorist. Contrary to popular impres- 
sion, the man or woman who figures 
in repeated auto accidents is not 


dumb, clumsy, or slow in his reactions. 
He isn’t crippled, purblind or hard of 
hearing. Age and sex are not con- 
tributing factors in the repeater class 
of drivers. Neither is intelligence or 
lack of it a determining factor, except 
at the extreme ends of the scale. 
People with an IQ of 75 or less do 
seem to have slightly more than their 
share of traffic casualties. But so. do 
men and women with an IQ of 140 
plus. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 
Marylander 


If ten agents were asked the ques- 
tion “‘Are you all set for the avalanche 
of aviation insurance business that is 
just around the corner’? as likely as 
not, ten different answers would be 
forthcoming. A few will have read 
of the dream that airplanes will 
darken the skies in a few years, caus- 
ing an over-abundance of enthusiasm. 
Others, never having experienced the 
pleasing sound of an airplane risk 
knocking at their door, will tell you 
that aviation is a matter for the ex- 
perts and hence have no interest. 


es # 
No PPF Rate Rise 
Insurance Broker and Buyer 


Despite bad experience there seems 
to be no disposition of the writing 
companies to increase the rate on 
personal property floaters at this 
time. Firm underwriting of insurance 
to value will be the trend with 80 per- 
cent to value for items insured under 
the blanket portion. 





“The Customers Always Write” 


pO ENJOY reading THE JourNAL. I gen- 

erally select the casualty and surety 
articles to read, skipping the ones that do 
not pertain to our business. I like the 
size of the magazine, as it can be slipped 
into one’s pocket and read on the way 
to and from work. 


Excellent — it appears to have suffi- 
cient information of general interest to 
the business to make each issue different. 
Please keep it on that basis, so many 
magazines of this type have a tendency 
to get in a rut. 





It seems to follow 
the Reader’s Digest 


It is unique and 
fills a place in in- 


idea of condensing 
material, which in 
the final analysis 
is a time-saver in 
keeping abreast of 
what is happening 
in the business. I 
truthfully have no 
suggestions for im- 
provement of the 
magazine. I think 
you are doing 
a swell job, and 
I read this reli- 
giously. 


It is very good 





r OUR JANUARY IssUE Harold K. 
Philips, director of Informa- 
tion and Publications of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Executives presented a detailed 
report of the results of question- 
naires the Association sent to the 
readers of THe CasuALTY AND 
Surety JourNAL asking them to 
say what they think of the maga- 
zine. This month we reprint with- 


out further comment just a few of 


the thousands of comments re- 
ceived. 








surance literature 
which no other 
publication does. I 
get a great deal out 
of sales articles and 
articles describing 
angles on various 
types of coverages. 


I believe it stands 
out in the front 
line of magazines 
as I think the sub- 
jects are selected 
with discretion. 


In all the issues 


as it is. It definitely fills a great need for 
disseminating others’ views and indicat- 
ing trends. 

Find it welcome reading and although 
I am not interested in some subjects, I 
never fail to find one or more which are 
of interest and also of assistance to me. 


of your magazine there has been some- 
thing to hold the attention of every man 
in the insurance business. The articles . 
have been well written and have certain 
information extremely helpful to those 
seeking more efficient methods to apply 
to their own phase of home-office or 
field work. 
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Sorry, but I class the magazine as dull 
—I force myself to read it as a duty, 
occasionally I’m rewarded — but not 
frequently enough. I get more sales helps 
and ideas from Casualty Insuror. Arti- 
cles in THe Journat remind me of 
Rough Notes which I seldom read because 
they fail to catch my interest. 


By far the best insurance publication 
that has come to my attention. The ma- 
terial is authentic and I always have the 
feeling that I am reading material that 
is official. Very well done in every 
respect. 


THE JournaL is A-1 and would advise 
keeping the same general form with 
changes in the form occasionally for 
variety. 


It is one of the best magazines issued 
in the insurance field in recent years. 
Keep it as is and I’m sure it will make 
better agents and brokers. God knows 
we need them NOW. 


We believe this is a very worth while 
publication — we like the style. It is on 
a professional scale — factual and worth 
while. 

Your questionnaire would be best 
answered by saying that there hasn’t 
been an issue since its inception that has 
gone unread — keep up the good work. 


I think that you are doing a good job. 
{ enjoy reading the magazine and get 
some good ideas from it. The “Special 
Study Section” should follow a more 
regular pattern — similar to a coordi- 
nated insurance school, with special fea- 
tures, changes and so forth as an extra. I 
think you could make this section a re- 


fresher course for returning vets and new 
men, with a more or less complete course 
of study, starting with personal accident, 
auto, fire, and so forth. 


Since I’m new in the business, I know 
I learn lots from THe JourNAL and look 
forward to it; however, do not believe 
I’m capable of evaluating it. 


In my opinion your magazine is filling 
a niche in the hands of producers that 
heretofore was unfilled. You are doing a 
fine job and such publications will tie 
agents to stock companies as it clearly 
demonstrates how other agents have in- 
creased their production. Some are 
bound to try out these various methods 
so clearly worded, written by the con- 
tributors. 


Of all the trade magazines I get, I 
consider yours “Tops.” It is well edited, 
interesting and concise. Also like its 
size, don’t change it. 


I like the magazine very much. It has 
a very definite place in the field of in- 
surance journalism. It does not seem to 
overlap the other insurance trade jour- 
nals that I read. Keep up the good work. 


I think it is splendid. I take it home 
with me and read it there. One of my 
daughters, this year’s graduate of high 
school, has read it for the past two 
years. The articles are so well written 
that the lay mind understands what it is 
all about. 


Just keep on pitching. You are doing 
a fine job. Your Special Edition “ Bring- 
ing You Up-To-Date” is worth the price 
of any insurance magazine for the period 
covered. 





Roy L. Davis is manager of the Chicago 
office of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. A native of Illinois, 
he received his B.A. degree from Illinois 
Wesleyan University in 1915. He also 
holds two Master’s degrees and a Ph.D. 
In 1923 he entered the insurance busi- 
ness as a partner in the firm of W. W 
Durham & Company in Chicago. He 
received the C.L.U. designation in 1929 
and the C.P.C.U. designation in 1946. 
From 1927 to 1929 he was director of 
sales training for the Continental Casual- 
ty and Continental Assurance Companies 
in Chicago and lecturer at Northwestern 
University from 1933 to 1938. From 
1936 to 1940 he held the office of as- 
sistant director of insurance for the state 
of Illinois, resigning to join the Associa- 
tion. (The Chicago Office, page 53.) 
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Harotp G. DonovaAN is a compensation 
and liability underwriter for the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany. He has been with the company in 
that capacity for over three years, and 
has been in the same field ever since he 
entered it in 1925, shortly after he was 
graduated from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology with a B.S. degree. An 
article by Mr. Donovan, ‘Springtime 
Sells Liability,” appeared in the May, 


1946, issue of The Journal. (What's 
Ahead for Compensation, page 19.) 
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W. Eart HALtt is managing editor of 
the Mason City Globe Gazette. He received 
his B.A. from the University of Iowa, in 
1918 and joined the Milwaukee Journal 
editorial staff in 1919 after service in 
World War I, assuming his present 
duties in 1920. First president of the 
Iowa state safety council, he was elected 
vice president of the National Safety 
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Casualty and Surety Executives, under the 
direction of its Public and Agency Relations 
Committee, for those interested in casualty 
insurance (liability, automobile, accident, bur- 
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Council in 1944, and chairman of the 
National Committee for Traffic Safety 
in 1946. He is a past state commander of 
the American Legion and has been a 
member of the Iowa state board of edu- 
cation since 1937. During World War 
II, he was lowa member of the national 
advisory committee on wartime censor- 
ship, and was chosen for a two months’ 
editorial mission to the European war 
theater in 1944. He holds an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Cornell 
college. (When Shall We Quit Yawning?, 
page 35.) 
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J. F. Macxintosn, assistant super- 
visor of agency field service for The 
Travelers insurance companies, has a 
background of both teaching and sell- 
ing. He was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity, Ph.B., and received his M.A. 
from Oberlin College. He spent six 
years in teaching and coaching and then 
joined The Travelers as a field assistant, 
casualty and bond lines, serving in the 
Hartford and Albany territories. He left 
the insurance business temporarily to 
serve in the Merchant Marine during 
the late war. He is the specialist in auto- 
mobile and indemnity lines for the 
agency field service, and is the instructor 
for those lines at the Travelers home 
office school for casualty and surety 
agents. He is also a contributor to the 
companies’ publications. (When Ink 
Needs Insuring, page 9.) 
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FRANK VAN OrMAN is vice president and 
general counsel for the Bankers In- 
demnity Insurance Co. After attending 
Dartmouth College, he received his 
LL.B. degree from New York University, 
and he has had extensive experience in 
the practice of law and as trial counsel. 
His early insurance experience was with 


the claim or legal departments of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., The Travelers 
Insurance Co. and the American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. He is a member 
of the Bar of the City of New York, 
American Bar and New York and New 


Jersey Bar Associations, as well as the 


International Association of Insurance 
Counsel. (Claim Men Are Important, page 
45.) 
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STan.ey F. WitHe has been manager ot 
the advertising and publicity depart- 
ment of the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies since 1942. A graduate of Har- 
vard, he joined the Aetna organization 
in 1920 as a member of the publicity de- 
partment, and in 1924 was promoted to 
assistant director of publicity. In 1930, 
Mr. Withe was given the title of mana- 
ger of the publicity department and in 
1933 was elected an officer of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company and of 
the accident and liability department 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 
He is chairman of the Hartford County 
Highway Safety Commission, chairman 
of the public relations advisory com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and of the public relations 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and a member of the 
executive committee of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference of which he was 
one of the first presidents. (Loss Preven- 
tion Helps You, page 1.) 
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